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THE TREASURY, RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECT- 
IVE. 


Another four years has come around and the work of the two 
gentlemen who have filled the Treasury office during that period 
may be briefly reviewed. The first appointee, Mr. Manning, was 
not regarded with favor very generally, for he had been chiefly 
distinguished as a politician, and it was not supposed that he 
possessed any aptitude for finance. For many years he had been 
chiefly occupied with editing a newspaper and conducting the 
politics of his party in his State. It is true that he had been at 
the head of a bank, but, like many other banks in the country, 
its business had been conducted chiefly through its cashier, and 
therefore he had not developed, even as a bank president, any 
special fitness for dealing with money matters. Indeed, the appoint- 
ment was purely an experiment, yet he soon showed adequate 
Capacity for the place. It may be said in justification of the 
appointment that most of his predecessors had had no special school- 
ing in finance. It is remarkable how very few of them had ever 
been known, previous to their appointment, as possessing special 
qualifications for the place. The most distinguished of the many 
Secretaries of the Treasury is the first, Alexander Hamilton, who, 
in’ many respects, is one of the most extraordinary men our 
country has seen. He was great as a politician, soldier, lawyer, 
statesman and financier. But previous to accepting the Treasury 
portfolio he had had no practical acquaintance with financial matters, 
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and he was doubtless appointed by Washington for two reasons: 
first, because he had shown extraordinary capacity in other ways; 
and secondly, because in a public communication to Robert Morris, 
respecting the public debt, he had impressed him as possessing 
greater financial sagacity than any other man of the time. Mor- 
ris was consulted by Washington, and doubtless his opinions had 
no little weight with the President. Hamilton was succeeded by 
Oliver Wolcott, who had previously served as Auditor of the 
Treasury. He was simply a prudent, safe man, without any special 
abilities of any sort to commend him. Dexter, the Secretary of 
War, filled the remaining months of Adams’ term, and then Gal- 
latin, who served for a longer period than any other man who 
has ever held the office, succeeded him. Gallatin had distinguished 
himself in the house in the discussion of financial measures. He 
had written several pamphlets which displayed a keen insight into 
the financial questions of the day, and he was unquestionably the 
best man in his party for the office. After he resigned, during 
Madison’s term, there was a most dismal period of financial mis- 
management under Jones and Campbell, neither of whom possessed 
any financial ability whatever. They were succeeded by a Phila- 
delphia lawyer, Dallas, who had never had the smallest financial 
training, but who immediately displayed wonderful vigor; and in 
his short administration of a few months he rescued the depart- 
ment from the chaos into which it had fallen, and_ re-estab- 
lished the credit of the Government on a sound basis, which was 
maintained for many years. When Monroe became President in 
1816, Crawford was put at the head of the department. Crawford 
was another man of the Manning type, who had never occupied 
a financial position or made any speeches indicating any special 
aptitude for finance; but he managed the department well during 
the eight years he was Secretary. But they were years of peace, 
and there were no trying questions for him to solve. He was 
succeeded by Rush, of Philadelphia, who was another innocent in 
finance, but who managed the department well enough during the 
four years that Adams was President. Then came McLean, Ingham, 
Duane, Taney and Woodbury, who served during the twelve years 
prior to Harrison’s administration. None of them had ever had much 
to do with finance. The country was financially wrecked during 
Woodbury’s time, yet this was due to no fault of his. During Tyler's 
troubled term there were three Secretaries of the Treasury, who 
were succeeded by Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, who is one 
of the most noted, and chiefly for his famous report in advocacy 
of a lower tariff in 1845. 

In short, we may say that all the later Secretaries preceding Mr. 
Manning, with the exception of Messrs. McCulloch and Sherman 
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were men who had not shown any special aptitude or liking for 
finance. And -yet, for the most part, the country has been well 
served by the various occupants of that high office, and Mr. Man- 
ning, therefore, was simply another illustration in the long roll of 
Americans who have soon proved equal to the task imposed upon 
them. Mr. Manning’s integrity was never questioned. He made 
but few changes when in office; his principal subordinates were 
well chosen, and but very little unfavorable criticism was ever 
passed on his administration. The same may be said of his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Fairchild. He has been honest, high-minded and pains- 
taking; and there has not been a breath of scandal or suspicion 
of unfair or dishonest dealing in the Treasury Department during 
the years he has filled the office. We rejoice that there are 
men in our country who are capable of filling these high places 
so well, and who administer their offices as trusts, and who 
delight in so administering them as to secure the commenda- 
tion of the people. At all times they have believed in his integrity, 
and in his prudent management. It is true that he has had no 
troublesome questions. The revenue has been more than sufficient 
to pay the expenses of the Government, and if he has had any anxiety 
at all, it has been to know what to do with his abundant revenue; 
a state of things very different from that which faces most of the 
Treasury Ministers of the Old World Governments. While they 
are puzzling their brains for the most part to know how to balance 
their budgets, Mr. Fairchild has puzzled his, if at all, to know 
what to do with the large surplus at his command. 

Mr. Windom, who succeeds Mr.. Fairchild, is an exception to 
most of his predecessors, for he is not an untried man. Like Mr. 
Sherman, his familiarity with financial matters is well known. He 
had served in President Garfield’s eabinet long enough to test his 
fitness for the place; and the busingss interests of the country will 
feel perfectly safe under his wise and judicious guidance. The 
people well know that he is a faithful man, not caring to do 
brilliant or wonderful things, but to administer the law in its spirit. 
With perfect honesty of intention, the President could not, in the 
whole range of existing possibilities, in our judgment, have made 
a wiser selection. Of course there may be political reasons why 
some other appointment might have been stronger than this, but 
with respect to his fitness for the place, as possessing a knowledge 
of. the details of the business, of the law governing the depart- 
ment, of the existing revenue legislation, and of all other matters 
of a kindred nature, it is not too much to say that Mr. Windom 
is probably as familiar with these matters, if not more so, than 
any other man, unless it be Senator Sherman, in our country. 
We rejoice that the Treasury Department has been put into his 
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wise hands; and for the next four years the people will be assured 
that no blunder or wrong-doing is likely to be committed in that 
department. 


WHAT IS THE MA: TER WITH BUSINESS? 


One of the strongest characteristics of the modern age is the 
minute subdivision of employments, every individual depending 
largely for the satisfaction of his wants on the efforts of others. 
Our wants, too, have multiplied, and this is regarded as a mark 
of higher civilization. There are those who sigh for the good 
old times when man’s wants were few and were easily satisfied, 
and who believe that those were happier days than ours, but we 
are sure that not many would return to the former condition of 
things if they could. 

By thus dividing employments we are able, of course, to econo- 
mize largely in skill and labor. Men learn to perform a particular 
process with greater skill and in shorter time than they can a 
number of processes. A man, for example, can quickly learn to 
make one of the parts of a watch, while only a highly skillful 
man could ever learn to make all the parts of a complete instru- 
ment. A true economy leads the shoemaker, for example, to 
make shoes simply, and to exchange with the baker and furniture 
maker. If this economy could be measured by labor, it would 
be very great. In other words, if each man were to try to 
satisfy all of his wants by direct individual effort, he would 
utterly fail to satisfy the most of them, and the world in general 
would relapse into darkness. »Of the truth of this there can 
be no question. ig 

One of the less obvious, though no less real results, attending 
this change is the dependence of every man on his_ fellow-men 
for the satisfaction of his wants and the utmost confidence that 
they will be satisfied in this manner. Indeed, we all work with 
so much confidence of exchanging whatever we have to sell for 
other things we need, that the possibility of failure in this 
regard is never entertained. The manufacturer of cotton goods, 
for example, is confident that he can exchange his product for 
money and with that satisfy all of his desires, however extended 
they may be. The cotton operative takes his daily earnings from 
the manufacturer with the same confidence that he can go to the 
grocer and’ dry goods dealer and with the money thus obtained 
supply all his wants until his money is spent. The thought of 
failure to effect an exchange is never present, except when the 
things desired do not exist. 
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This dependence on others and serene confidence that our wants 
can be satisfied through exchange with them is one of the clearest 
proofs of the high civilization to which mankind has attained. If 
this were broken, or if money, which serves as the medium of 
exchange, failed to perform its work, to bring to the working- 
man his groceries, clothing, house, and and other necessaries, his 
condition would be wonderfully changed. But he is certain that 
no such accident will befall him, and so he works from day to 
day, taking his employer's money and feeling confident that in 
due time he can satisfy most of his wants with it. 

By thus specializing human industry, by thus devoting our skill 
to a single process or product, society has become marvelously 
complicated in the work of production. Simple as society may 
seem to be from one point of view, as a productive organization 
it is highly elaborated. As a watch contains many pieces, each 
of which is needful to produce the desired result, so society, 
through the division of employments and the general dependence 
of one on another for the satisfaction of many of his wants, is 
complicated in the highest degree, and the tendency in many 
respects is toward greater complication. One of the consequences 
is, it is easier for the industrial organism to get into disorder 
than it was when it consisted of fewer parts. Derangement now 
always exists somewhere. At times this is widespread, at others 
it is local, and so slight as to be unnoticed. At present there 
are many signs of derangement and friction. Complaints are heard 
of small profits, of losing money, of bankruptcies, low rates of 
interest, declining dividends, and in a hundred ways the signs of 
unsatisfying returns to labor and capital are manifest. 

We are now prepared to ask the question, If there be a real econ- 
omy in producing one or two things and of exchanging the sur- 
plus of these for other things that we need, either directly or 
through the medium of money, why should so much derangement 
exist in society? Why, if there be a real economy or profit in thus 
exchanging, should there be so many failures and bankruptcies? 
Why so much competition and monopoly and ill-feeling among 
producers? If each is rendering a real service to the others in 
thus producing and exchanging, why should not all have the spirit 
of brothers, and not the spirit of enemies? No greater question 
can be asked than this, and the answer we shall make, although 
very imperfect, is suggestive of much in the way of a completer 
answer. : 

One reason why so much derangement exists in thus exchanging 
is because some persons are not content with exchanging on a fair 
basis. They are eager to get more than their share. If, for ex- 
ample, a shoemaker can make a pair of shoes a day and another 
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man of equal skill can make a chair in the same time, and each 
of them, desiring the product of” the other, should seek to ex- 
change on equal terms, there ought to be no occasion, by reason 
of such exchange, for ill-feeling. Each has toiled a day for the 
thing he gives in exchange for the thing he desires, and each 
should be happy in the exchange, because, if he attempted to 
make the thing directly, by his own effort, it would not be 
nearly so perfect, and would take perhaps several days longer 
than it did the other man to produce it. Thus he has gotten 
the thing in far less time than he could have produced it by a 
direct effort, and is, therefore, a real gainer by the exchange. 
One would say that, as between these individuals, a fair exchange 
would be product for product, and if the whole world exchanged 
on a similar basis there would be no more occasion for ill-will 
than between these two simple-minded folk. But, as said before, 
this is not the principle that prevails everywhere. There are 
those who want more than their fair share. There is the shoemaker 
who desires to get two chairs for his pair of shoes, and the men 
of this type, desiring to exchange on such terms, are the men 
who have caused many of the difficulties now existing. This is 
putting the question in the plainest possible way. Nevertheless, 
it is a perfectly correct diagnosis of the situation. 

There are other causes leading to derangement. There are those 
who endeavor to sell the things they get for less than they are 
worth, less, perhaps, than the price for which they bought them. 
If this is continued, one can readily see that bankruptcy must 
follow, and if the seller has purchased on credit, then he has 
lost not simply his own money, but the money of others. 

Then, too, excessive competition is one of the worst evils. 
This may spring from several sources. The man filled with the 
spirit of monopoly may see clearly enough that in order to have 
a monopoly it is needful to clear away all competition. So for a 
time he engages in competition, fierce and destructive, not because 
he really believes in competition as a permanent condition of 
trade, but to destroy competitors and thus be enabled to establish 
a monopoly. Thus, in one way and another the business of 
exchanging, which, fairly conducted, would be a blessing all 
around, causes vast suffering and loss as above described. 

What shall be said in the way of a remedy for these things? 
One of the many answers is, monopoly. One can readily see that, 
by uniting several kinds of business under a single head, this 
friction, to some extent, disappears. If, for example, a great retail 
dealer like A. T. Stewart or John Wanamaker engages in the 
sale of a great variety of goods, the competition which formerly 
existed between different persons who sold those goods ceases, 
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with respect to those sold by a single person. The friction is 
wholly removed. There can be none within the lines of business 
thus absorbed. It must be wholly without, around the circumfer- 
ence. The obvious advantage from removing this friction is so 
great that many welcome the enlargements of business, because 
they see clearly enough that in the end lower prices are established, 
better goods perhaps are produced or guaranteed, and that a real 
economy is wrought to society. But this is certainly an incomplete 
remedy. There are millions of smaller exchangers, and the friction 
between them is growing greater every day. Competition is keener, 
never did more ill-blood exist between competitors than at present, 
and the business of exchange, which should be profitable, because 
a real advantage or good is performed, is turned into a loss, or into 
a profit so small as to be hardly worthy of the name. It is clear 
that this condition of things cannot go on always. It may be 
asked, Is not the remedy to be found, not in monopoly, but in 
the dropping out of the useless ones engaged in business? Pos- 
sibly the answer, to some extent, may be foynd in this direction. 
If there were fewer, the business to be divided among them would, 
of course, be larger, which might be followed with an increase in 
profits, and thus all be satisfied. Can a remedy be found by 
returning to the ancient method of satisfying one’s wants by direct 
effort? Surely not. Can a remedy be found by. diminishing our 
wants and having fewer? No. Can a remedy be found by put- 
ting each person on a more equal plane of independence in pro- 
ducing and exchanging? If two men cannot conduct business 
on amicable terms when neither is strong in resources, it may be 
that they would conduct business on better terms if both possessed 
a great deal of power. Possibly the ill-feeling between them 
might be much stronger, but then each might have more respect 
for the ability and power of resistance of the other, and thus 
more willing to make terms than in the other case. In other 
words, there may be such a thing as an armed peace. This may 
be a surer guaranty than any existing now. The outlook for 
better times is certainly not promising. It may be a long way 
off. But it cannot be that mankind, thus dependent on each other 
‘for the satisfying of their wants, and profiting by specialized effort 
and exchange, will forever continue to suffer as they have of late 
years in production and exchange. Sooner or later, men will learn 
that any endeavor to get more than their fair share must, from 
the very nature of the existing industrial organism, produce 
derangement from which they, in turn, will suffer. This truth is 
impressed on us in a thousand ways; nevertheless men continue 
to imagine that they can be smarter than their fellows, and get 
and retain more than their proper share. The railroads have 
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given the latest exhibition of this truth on a stupendous scale. 
How many more lessons of this nature are needful before men 
will heed them? 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
A MONTH OF DULLNESS AND UNIMPORTANT EVENTS. 


The last month of winter has been characterized by no import- 
ant changes in the commercial or financial world, though there 
have been some unfavorable ones in the industrial situation. The 
railroad mountain has brought forth a mouse in the shape of the 
“gentlemen’s agreement,” after months of labor, it is true. But if 
this had any influence on financial affairs it had been discounted 
in January, and the benefit intended thereby was all secured to the 
value of railroad properties, as represented by their securities in the 
stock market then. For, instead of an advance since the sign- 
ing of that agreement, stocks have gone down, after a temporary 
spurt to sell, led by the Grangers, which was the very system 
intended to be most benefited thereby, and the one whose exigen- 
cies called for this heroic effort of the railroad money lenders and 
promoters. If further evidence is needed to show the futility of 
all artificial means, no matter how praiseworthy the end, to bridge 
over the financial necessities, caused by too much extension of 
facilities and credit during the past three years, time will no 
doubt furnish enough to satisfy the most sanguine believers in the 
efficacy of this agreement between gentlemen, of which we have 
heard so much in the past few months, and seen so little since 
it “went into force.” 


WHY NO RAILROAD TRUST CAN HOLD TOGETHER, 


The object of the “gentlemen’s agreement,” however, has no 
doubt been accomplished, in part, and they were enabled to unload a 
portion of their heavy holdings on the public, on the belief that 
a combination or “railroad trust,” as it has been called, would do 
for that interest what trusts have for manufacturing interests. But 
the conditions under which transportation interests exist, are so 
radically different that there is no controlling them by the same 
means as in the case of manufactured products. If there are too 
many mills the excess can be closed and expenses of operation 
stopped, and production curtailed, until demand shall overtake it 
and force prices up. But none of the railroads west of Chicago 
can be stopped, though there are from one-third to one-half greater 
facilities than there is business to do, and each road is bound to 
get all the business it can,in order to keep out of bankruptcy if 
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possible. Even were it not forbidden by the Interstate Law to pool 
their receipts, they could no more maintain rates under a “ pooling 
arrangement ” than under a “ gentlemen’s agreement.” As the former 
was tried in vain, so the latter will be, for the evident reason 
that their debts and capitalization are not pooled as all manufac- 
turing trusts are, and the necessity removed of each member of 
the pool looking out for its own individual solvency. 


THE INTERSTATE LAW AND “AGREEMENT” BOTH DEAD LETTERS. 


If the bankers who claim the credit of forcing the railroads into 
this last agreement have not foreseen this defect in their compact, 
they no doubt will, as the railroad presidents who would not go 
into it undoubtedly have, as well as those who did go in, because 
their financial necessities rendered them liable to have to borrow 
again, and hence compelled them to appear to submit to this 
pressure from_ those who represented the investing public. But the 
investors will find that they are leaning on a reed that, if not 
broken already, is liable to break at any moment. Indeed, there 
is no question of the violation of this agreement before it was 
made, while it was being made, and ever since it was made, 
both by the Granger roads and the Trunk lines, who are treat- 
ing the Interstate Law as an equally dead letter. 


EVIDENCES OF WHOLESALE RATE CUTTING 


have been furnished here in New York, as well as at the West, 
in the movement of the new corn crop from the West to the 
seaboard and to Europe. At the schedule rates which are supposed 
to be in force and maintained, not a bushel of corn could have 
been brought from Missouri River points to the seaboard without 
a loss of 2c. to 3c. per 100 Ibs. during the past month, at the 
prices current there and here. Yet there is an unusually heavy 
movement to New York and Baltimore from Nebraska. The Trunk 
lines, with laudable virtue, refused to share in the cut with the 
Granger roads west of Chicago, for the very good reason that they 
could get the business without, and because there was enough 
to go around. But the Granger roads were in no such inde- 
pendent position. The corn crop was their main dependence, with 
a short wheat crop, while their fixed charges were staring them in 
the face; and- they could not wait till the opening of navigation 
by the lakes, as they used to do, for the bulk of the movement. 
Hence they went for this corn tonnage this winter, and the schedule 
of rates could not stop them. The difference of 2c. or 3c. per 
100 lbs. was made up by hauling corn from Missouri River points 
to Mississippi River points for nothing, under the plea that other- 
wise they must haul “empty cars” from Nebraska, where they had 
“accumulated on West-bound traffic,” back to Iowa, where “freight 
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had accumulated,” and that they might as well haul them loaded 
with corn, for nothing. This was what they did, and then billed 
the corn from the Mississippi River to the East at schedule rates 
from that point. 

In the meantime, the Trunk lines also found there was an 
‘“‘accumulation of corn” at Mississippi River points, chiefly at St. 
Louis and at Chicago, that could not be brought to the seaboard 
until the opening of lake navigation, except on a local cut rate. 
But to cut on this would be to throw away full rates on what the 
Granger roads were bringing them from west of Chicago direct, 
without going through that market. So they resorted to the old 
dodge of cutting through export rates in face of the Interstate Com- 
mission, which notified them last year that this was a violation of 
the law, and that hereafter they must add the ocean to the inland 
rate. This was first found out when exporters began buying corn 
in St. Louis and Chicago on through rates to Europe cheaper 
than they could buy it here, and lay it down on the other side, 
over the same inland and ocean routes, by all the ports. Over 
600,000 bushels of corn were exported in this way about the middle 
of the month, when it could not have been done at schedule 
rates, as the Western corn markets were higher than the seaboard, 
with those rates added, instead of below, as they must have 
been cut, to make it an inducement to exporters to buy West 
instead of here. The amount that is coming and on the way 
from Nebraska at cut rates has been estimated as high as 3,000 
cars Or 2,000,000 bushels. But the fact is, all that comes east, from 
beyond Chicago, must come at cut rates, as well as all through 
shipments from the West to Europe, else neither could be moved 
at all. 


THE LARGE EXPORT MOVEMENT OF CORN AND PROVISIONS. 


It will therefore be seen that the large export movement of 
corn for the past month, if not for the winter, and doubtless that 
of provisions, and especially of lard, has been due, in good part, to 
the wholesale cutting of freight rates, both by the corn roads and 
the Trunk lines, one and all, for all the seaports have been get- 
ting this business, though Baltimore has had more than its share, 
because of a differential rate, in addition to the cut rate, it is 
claimed by the New York receivers of corn, who have lost their 
proportion thereby. Indeed, the exports of corn have been the 
largest so far this season for many years, if not in the history 
of the trade. At the same time we have had the largest exports 
of lard for two weeks in the past month known for years, 
being nearly 12,000,000 Ibs. each. This has, no doubt, been stimu- 
lated in the same way as the shipments of corn have been, though 
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Europe has been a larger consumer of both so far this year than 
usual, because of smaller native supplies. The steady decline in 
prices of corn and hog products, both based upon the large corn 
crop, has also helped restore our former supremacy in both the 
British and Continental markets for corn and lard, though our 
meats are still shut out of most European countries. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


But the wheat situation still remains problematic, and the most 
abnormal for years. We have practically exported no wheat on 
this crop from the Atlantic coast, except a few cargoes for mac- 
aroni to Portugal, and yet we are on the second half of the crop 
year. Chicago is still the pivotal market here, and is about 7c. 
per bushel, actually higher than New York for next May, when 
it should.be at least 7c. below us, with lower lake freights next 
spring than last now expected, because of the dullness in 
the iron, ore, and coal, as well as the lumber trade, because 
of the open winter, and the cessation of railroad building. But 
stocks are decreasing in the Atlantic States at the rate of about 
three-quarters of a million bushels a week, and mills in the West 
finding it difficult, at interior points, to get enough wheat to 
run, are compelled to draw on primary markets instead of shipping 
to them, as usual at this season of the year. Receipts continue 
light, and the Bull combination in Chicago hold on to their 
line of 10,000,000 bushels long May. wheat, which they are believed 
to own, as well as the stock of 3,600,000 contract wheat in that 
market, which amount has only increased 200,000 bushels in three 
months, because the bulk of the spring crop was either above the 
contract grade of No. 2, and held by the Northwestern mills for 
theirown use to another crop, on account of its scarcity, or No. 
3 wheat and below. Without export demand, therefore, the Bulls 
claim they will be able to force prices higher than they were last 
fall, on the home demand and short interest. On the other hand, 
they are not putting prices up, but rather appear to hold the 
market steady, in the hope that Europe will take all the 
wheat we can spare between February and July to carry her 
to new crop, as her own stocks have been running down rapidly 
since the new ‘year, while the crops of exporting countries in the 
Southern hemisphere, which are available in June, and have sup- 
plied Europe of late years in summer, are not good, as a rule, 
and much smaller than the average of late years. This is true of 
India, Australia, Chili, and Argentine Republic, while Russia and 
California are the main reliance of Europe till another crop. 

The statistical situation was never much stronger, and, unless 
that goes for nothing, and the longest-headed men in the wheat 
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and flour trade are the poorest informed, wheat is bound to do 
better before another crop, notwithstanding the prospects of the 
winter crop in California and the Mississippi valley are very good, 
as well as in England. 


THE CONDITION OF THE FLOUR TRADE. 

The flour trade is in much the same position as the wheat, 
based upon the short crop and poor quality of the wheat raised 
last year. Upon this the Northwestern Millers’ Association, headed 
by the Minneapolis millers, bought up the choice No. 1 wheat 
raised in the Northwest last fall, in order to insure themselves 
enough wheat suitable for patent flour, to run them till another 
crop. This was done at the beginning of the crop year, so great 
was the damage to the spring wheat by frost last summer, and at 
high prices, in order to maintain the reputation for superiority of 
spring patent over winter flours. Since then these mills have held 
on to that wheat as tenaciously, on a decline of 25c. per bushel in 
Chicago, as they have to the heavy stocks of flour made last fall at 
equally high prices, and in which there has been a loss of from 
soc. to $1 per bbl. or more for the past three or four months, 
until recently they advanced with wheat, about 25c. to 5oc. 
Never were such uniform strength and unity of action seen in a 
trade where there was no close combination, nor such unusual con- 
fidence in the outcome of the crop and in higher prices than 
last fall, when they advanced with wheat from $1 to $2 per bbl. 
For months there has been practically no export demand, except 
what has been going out on old contracts made last fall, while the 
home trade held off for the millers to give way till they had 
lighter stocks in second hands in this country than for years, 
until within two weeks, jobbers have bought more freely. At the 
same time stocks in Europe have been reduced until her markets 
are coming up to ours, after being 25c. to 75c. under us for three 
months. Spring patents here went up more than anything else last 
fall on the poor quality of spring wheat, until winter’s were relatively 
lower, and of better quality, while spring’s were poorer than usual. 
This has thrown trade on to winter’s and off from spring’s, which 
have accumulated, while the former are getting scarce, and are 
stronger than the latter, of which the second quality or Clears are so 
poor that neither bakers here or exporters will use them except 
at relatively less than their usual value. Of this kind there is a 
glut here while they will not keep in hot weather, and a break 
to the prices of low grades for shipping is expected before they 
can be moved. But otherwise the market is regarded in strong 
sound shape, with prices likely to go higher whether wheat does 
or not. The strength of the flour millers of the country was 
never more severely tested nor better sustained. | 
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THE PROVISIONS MARKETS. 


If the pork packers worked for the farmers or hog raisers and 
Eastern dealers a year ago, they have carried their point this year 
in face of greater apparent odds than last year. They started the 
winter packing season as Bears on hogs in face of the lightest 
stocks of provisions on record, and of the largest corn crop, with 
a good home demand for hog products and a fair export. The 
trade, or rather the speculators in the trade, looked for a repetition 
of last year, when the packers got short early in the season to 
the trade, at low prices, and were forced to buy and pack hogs at 
a loss all winter to fill their contracts, and hence could not get 


. hogs down. This year the packers worked together, instead of 


against each other, either by common consent or by combination, 
and discouraged the trade from buying ahead of wants on pros- 
pect of lower prices with a larger hog crop following the enormous 
corn crop. At the same time they offered little actual stuff ahead 
of their current make, which was kept well sold up, while the 
packers sold the speculative articles down for the later deliveries 
of summer packing until they dragged down January, of which 
they were short, and the outsiders long, and compelled the latter 
to liquidate at a severe loss. This so demoralized them and 
gave the packers their old time prestige, increased by their 
combined instead of divided strength, that they became invinci- 
ble, and carried the whole position. But they have lost money on 
every hog they have cut this winter, until about two weeks ago, 
with the exception of two days during this whole season. They 
are supposed, however, to have made up and more, those losses, by 
their profits on the short side of the market. Now they have a 


‘manufacturer’s profit in the prices of hogs and products, and with 


good receipts of hogs during the spring, and accumulation of 
stocks, the packers are expected to change front, and turn Bull 
on their products when they shall have stocks large enough to 
pay for bulling them. But beef products have fallen into the 
worst Slough of Despond since the great decline of the past few 
yeats, and there seems to be nothing in prospect to pull them 
out at present. 
RAILROAD BONDS AND MONEY. 

While railroad stocks have been at the mercy of the signers 
of the gentlemen’s agreement all the month, bonds have been 
active, strong and advancing onthe second and even third classes, 
and there has been considerable speculation in the latter, 
inspired by the investment demand for the former. This was 
mostly home, though there was some foreign buying, but not 
enough to counterbalance foreign selling of stock, and in the 
absence of cotton bills and wheat or flour exports, some gold was 
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shipped in the middle of the month. This, however, has ceased, 
while money has continued abundant and easy, at I to 3 per cent, 
on call, with increasing bank reserves, until the latter part of the 
month, when they suddenly and unexpectedly fell quite sharply, 
owing to interior transfers, and causes which were regarded as 
temporary. The money market has been dull and easy, the slightly 
firmer tone early in the month having proved only temporary. Call 
money on stock collateral is in abundant supply at about 2 per 
cent., transactions being more often below than above that figure. 
In time money there is little doing, and rates are unchanged. It 
is said that houses having loans maturing are frequently paying 
off in preference to renewing even at the present very favorable 
market rates. Corporation loans for any important amount are 
very few in number, and to the best corporations 4 per cent. is 
shaded. Commercial paper continues in better supply, but the 
demand improves proportionately; so that the market presents as 
unsatisfactory an appearance as it has for some time past. A few 
fair lines of dry goods paper were reported to have been sold at 
3% to 4 per cent. at the close of the month. 


IRON, COAL AND COPPER. 

The dullness in iron continues, and production is being cur- 
tailed with reduction in wages, while the coal trade has suffered 
from the mild weather until the last of the month, by which time 
stocks were so large that all the companies were still further cur- 
tailing production to avert a further break in prices. The copper 
market is growing more unsettled and feverish, with futures sell- 
ing at a heavy discount on spot stock in anticipation of the 
collapse of the syndicate, which is the way the market for tin 
acted a year ago, before the syndicate in that collapsed. The 
visible supply of copper in Europe increased nearly 6,000 tons 
during the first half of February. The unsold stock there 
amounts now to the enormous sum of 115,429 tons. The greater 
portion is owned by the French syndicate, and represents an out- 
lay of at least $45,000,000, the incidental expenses on which are 
at the rate of about $2,500,000 per annum. One year ago the 
visible supply was 42,662 tons. In the light of these facts, it is 
not surprising that confidence in the ability of the syndicate to 
maintain prices is gradually decreasing. 

OTHER MARKETS, 

Petroleum ,has advanced on shorts covering and a better export 
demand. Cotton has dragged along without much change or 
feature, speculation being dead in it and exports light, though 
port receipts are falling off, General trade is fair, but not active, 
with the Eastern States showing signs of improvement. Ocean 
freights are declining again on light exports generally. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Savings Banks Investments—In New York a bill is pending 
before the Legislature, extending the powers of savings banks to 
invest their deposits. At present, they are restricted to Govern- 
ment bonds, State bonds and those of counties and cities in the 
State, and to bonds and mortgages on real estate. There are not 
enough of such securities to employ all the deposits of these 
institutions, and they are therefore forced to the necessity, either 
of not employing their money, or else of investing in bonds and 
mortgages possessing less security. The bill before the Legislature 
provides for investing in the bonds of cities and counties of 
other States, and some bankers are in favor of permitting savings 
banks to take railroad bonds. In our judgment, the latter kind of 
security, under proper restrictions, would be much safer than that 
of the bonds of municipalities, for there have been several cases, 
even in recent times, of the repudiation of municipal obligations, 
of which Elizabeth, New Jersey, is, perhaps, the most glaring 
example. While cities generally are more prudent in extending 
their obligations than they were a few years ago, there is, after 
all, not as much safety in securities of this nature as there is in 
the bonds of the older railroad companies which are paying 
regular dividends. In our judgment, if the savings banks were 
allowed to hold the bonds of railroad companies that had been 
paying regular dividends for a series of years, say five years or 
longer, and which were not bonded beyond a certain amount per 
mile, the banks would be safer in holding them than in holding 
‘any other securities beyond those now permitted by law that 
might be named. The great value of such railroad securities is 
clearly indicated by the price at which they are held in the 
market. Some of the New England States permit savings banks 
to invest in the stocks of other banks, both in their respective 
States and outside them; but every now and then a bank fails 
and a loss is sustained. But with the railroad bond the case is 
different. It is strictly a mortgage. The security is known, its 
value can be -accurately estimated, and, properly selected, nothing 
better can be taken. 


Financial Legislation——The second session of the fiftieth Congress 
has proved unusually barren in financial measures of any kind. 
There were several bills of considerable importance before that 
body relating to banking matters. One of these was the refunding 
bill which was introduced early in the session by Senator Aldrich, 
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of Rhode Island. It authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
receive, subject to such regulations as he may prescribe, any four 
per cent. bonds, and to issue in exchange therefor an equal amount 
in bonds bearing interest at the rate of 2% per cent. per annum, 
payable quarterly. The refunded bonds are made payable at the 
same date at which the present four per cents. mature, namely, in 
1907. In consideration of the reduction of interest effected, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to pay to holders of the 
4 per cent. bonds exchanged for the 2% per cents. a sum equal 
in each case to the aggregate present worth at the time of exchange, 
of the interest from which the United States is released by the 
exchange. It is provided, however, that, in ascertaining such present 
worth, interest shall be accepted at not less than 2% per cent. 
per annum, reinvested quarter-yearly. The four per cents. received 
in exchange shall, of course, be canceled. Any national banking 
association may deposit 214 per cent. bonds as security for its 
circulating notes, and receive circulating notes not exceeding in 
amount the par value of the bonds so deposited. The amount of 
notes issued to any banking association, however, shall not exceed 
the amount of its capital stock at the time actually paid in. 
Another was the banking code, prepared by the late Comptroller 
of the Treasury, Mr. Trenholm. Of this, very likely, we shall hear 
no more. Had there ever been serious discussion over it, strong 
opposition would have been developed among the bankers, who 
would have been quite unwilling to throw away the construction 
put on the act by the courts during the last twenty years, even 
though carefully embodied in the proposed measure. Many of 
these decisions are of great value, and, however carefully they may 
have been digested, it is quite impossible to make them so simple 
as they are in their original form. We do not think, for this 
reason, that Congress is ever likely to engage seriously in the work 
of adopting a bank code. There is, however, a very important 
work in the way of perfecting a code of commercial Jaw, espe- 
cially of negotiable instruments. This is needed for two reasons: 
First, there are so many decisions relating to the subject; and 
again, so many of them are conflicting. To establish a code of 
this character would be extremely useful. The necessity becomes 
more and more pressing every year. 
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The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance _Defalcation—The enor- 
mous defalcation through Mr. Moore, the financial correspondent, 
has caused some disquietude concerning the management of that 
company. No doubt the general officers are men of integrity, 
and the assets are amply sufficient to secure policy holders. The 
unwelcome thought which must stay in the minds of the holders 
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of its policies is, that perhaps the company has become too large 
for that vigilant oversight which is needful to prevent losses of 
this character. President Green says, what is perfectly true, that 
every concern must have agents, who, in turn, must be trusted, 
and that occasionally one will prove unmindful of his trust. - But 
if they were smaller, could not their affairs be more carefully 
managed than they can be when they are diversified in so many 
ways? Suppose, for example, the investments of this great com- 
pany had been much more contracted in their sphere, is it not 
highly probable that President Green and his immediate associates 
would have had a more intimate knowledge of them than, it 
seems, they did possess? In other words, has not the company 
outgrown the possibilities of conservative and careful management ? 
Its affairs must be conducted largely through agents in different 
parts of the country, who in many cases are a long way from 
the parent office. The distances are so great, the agents and 
interests so numerous, that the danger from loss is enormously 
enhanced. The only safeguard against this is smaller companies, 
and the question, might be worth considering whether a lessening 
of business to some extent would not be a more prudent step 
than any other to prevent the happening of such losses in the 
future. 





Security for Cotton Bills of Lading.—lIt is well known that in 
taking drafts secured by a bill of lading of cotton it is generally 
regarded as good security, and banks usually are quite ready to 
make advances*thereon. But it seems that there is danger of 
fraud in taking these instruments, whenever damage by fire or 
other cause occurs to the cotton after it has been shipped. By 
law, the master of the vessel has entire control of the cargo 
under such circumstances in the absence of the holder of the 
bill of lading, the legal owner. As these documents are usually 
at such times either in transit in the mails acrogs the ocean, or 
in the hands of European bankers, or others at a distance, no 
legal owner whom the master is bound to recognize can appear 
to protect the cotton, and consequently the master can do with 
it what he likes, in spite of the protests of underwriters, who 
have no standing in court in the absence of the bills of lading. 
The result is, that too frequently captains, in’ collusion with ship- 
agents and others, incur fraudulently enormous fictitious expenses 
against the cotton, much of which is often sold to satisfy these 
claims, under the pretense of being damaged, and for only a 
fraction of its value; and by these methods thousands of dollars 
are put into the pockets of all concerned in the job, to the 
detriment of the merchandise and to the prejudice of the bankers’ 
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collateral. There is excellent reason, too, for believing that the 
prospect of such rich plunder proves very frequently an irresistible 
temptation to the crime of incendiarism. It should be noted that 
the absolute control possessed by the master over the partially 
damaged cargo, in the absence of the owner with bills of lading, 
is derived from ancient custom, which the course of modern 
commerce has rendered not only useless, but highly injurious, 
To remedy this a bill has been introduced into the South 
Carolina Legislature, embodying the simple expedient of placing, 
in the absence of the legal owner holding the bills of lading, 
the underwriter in his place, the insurer being in fact the equit- 
able owner, or party in interest, as he is liable to pay for all 
damage sustained by the property, and for all expenses incurred 
nominally in its behalf. It has passed one house, and has_ been 
favorably reported by the Judiciary Committee of the other, and 
will next autumn be considered finally. The provisions of this 
bill are confined to the jurisdiction of the State and ports of 
South Carolina, but should be adopted by other States. 





Gold and Silver Production—The Commercial Herald and Market 
Review of San Francisco contains a very interesting review of the 
mining industries for 1888. It remarks that the methods of extract- 
ing ore are steadily improving through increased knowledge in the 
manipulation of them. Ores which a few years ago were too 
refractory to be worked, are so no longer. Other ores are worked 
over, and from them is obtained enough precious metal to yield 
a very considerable profit. The Hera/d says that even five dollar 
ore is now regarded as well worth the capitalist’s attention. This 
is the explanation in part of the increase in the production of 
metal during the last year—the more skillful working of the various 
ores which are known to exist. The yield of the coast is as 


follows: 
Szlver. Total, 

$20,000,000 

13,000,000 

30,000,000 

6,750,000 

3,250,000 

14,000,000 

6,500,000 

3,500,C00 

3,000,000 

1,350,000 

1,200,000 

200,000 





$44,500,000 $58,250,000 $102,750,000 


This is an increase of about $8,185,000, or between 8 or 9g per 
cent. Over 18 per cent. of this is silver, or $6,735,000. The most 
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Year. Gold. Silver. Total. 
itediecees sean seee eee $5,000,000 
TBAD. ccccccccccveccccces 23,000,000 lc ees 23,000,000 
TSG... cccccccccccccece 59,000,000 ew wees 59,000,000 
I851...-6¢ cccccccccccees 60,000,000 ne eee 60,000,000 
TB52.. cece cece -cosvece 59,000,COO nee eee 59,000,000 
1853..ccccercce Suckeunen 68,000,000 twee 68,000,000 
SERA. cc cccccesssescccecs eee free 64,000,000 
TBES.ccccccccccccccccees 58,000,000 ne eee 58,000,000 
Pi béeedes deus sacoveces Geeeeeee si cccece 63,000,000 
BES ccccccccee oererry. 64,000,000 ne eee 64,000,000 
PBocccccececcoscces os 59,000,000 ln wees 59,000,000 
TEED. cc cccccccccccccces §O,0CO;00D ccc 59,000,000 
Se vcavccansesencecess 52,000,000 $90,897 52,090,897 
BR ccccverecccccecvcess 50,000,000 2,275,250 52,275,250 
Psdesecseavessccceces 52,000,000 6,247,014 58,247,014 
TBG3Z. nw cccccccccccccccece 57,000,000 12,486,238 ,486, 23 
| a nd ken cews 55,907,605 16,797,585 72,765, 190 
icsccs siseneceawaen és 573499, 16,184,877 73,081,677 
ee haedeonsess 62,000,000 16,000,000 78,000,000 
SBOE cccccccccvedcvcdese 59,000,000 16,000,000 75,000,000 
I aiid pe een me iben ee 51,000,000 16,000,000 67,000,000 
Psdestde Soseesrenes 47,000,000 16,000,Cc00 63,000,000 
TDs cccccedcocdccosccees 48,000,000 18,000,000 66,000,000 
BOTEccccccccccccseccces 42,357,000 24,246,000 66,603,000 
BOFB. ccccccecsecseccccces 42,688, 100 27,548,811 70,230,914 
PE 66h paedievsedeoeewe 41,500,000 38, 500,000 ,000,000 
TPB c ccccccccccccesceses 49,150,000 40,250,000 89,400,000 
Sb accecescvescecesses 50, 750,000 46,500,000 97,250,000 
th vegduets saqeandes 58, 100,000 48,000,000 IOI, 100,000 
BPR ccvccesceccsccevess 50, 700,000 47,300,000 98,000,000 
Dvcncsccccesvcescoses 46, 370,000 42,945,000 89,315,000 
Bic csccvccceccocedees 36, 530,000 41,080,000 77,000,000. 
BOs cccccscccovccceeces 35,055.000 43,770,000 79,425,000 
Ds cchews aveee cone sede 31,660,000 48, 100,000 79,760,000 
Psnéadéee-ccsecdeee ve 30,950,000 49,950,000 4900, 000 
Rs. b6 duces dancenn enn 29,375,000 47,450,C0o 76,825,000 
Piviécccesaen sebeste 28,236, 46,809,000 75,045,600 
Cééennee see oe oe 28,740,000 48,250,000 76,990,000 
Sksééeees whe seeee cose 32,815,000 52,850,000 85,665,000 
BBB7Z. oc ccrcccccccccccece 37,705,000 56,800,000 94,505,000 
SG cA RO SeC Ese recveses 44, 500,000 58,250,000 102, 750,C0Oo 
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conspicuous increase in gold is in California. The following table, 
giving the estimate of gold and silver production since 1848, is 
worth adding in this connection: 








New York Trust Companzes—The trust companies since 1887 in 
New York and Brooklyn, especially, have rapidly multiplied. It is 
announced that another is soon to be started under the auspices 
of the New York Life Insurance Company, of which Secretary 
Fairchild will be the president, while another will be conducted 
by the Assistant Treasurer, Mr. McCue. The profits reported by 
the United States, Central, and Union Trust Companies during the 
last five years, and the great prosperity which has visited the 
Atlantic, have done much to lead to the formation of more com- 
panies. The market price of their stocks shows the estimate which 
investors have of them. The United States sells at $650, that of 
the Central at $600, and that of the Atlantic at $320. From the 
last report of Mr. Paine, the superintendent of the banking depart- 
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ment of New York, the following trust, loan, and mortgage com- 
panies existed in the State at the beginning of the fiscal year: 


$e 











‘NAME. Location. Capital. 





American Loan and Trust Company New York City...| $1,000,0c0 00 
Atlantic Trust Company New York City... 500,000 00 
Brooklyn Trust Company 1,000,000 00 
Buffalo Loan, Trust, and Safe Deposit Company. . 137,000 00 
Central Trust Company New York City...| 1,000,000 00 
Equitable Trust Company of New London, Conn. | New York City...| 1,500,000 oo 
farmers’ Loan and Trust Company New York City... 
Franklin Trust Company Brooklyn 
Holland Trust Company | New York City... 
Jarvis-Conklin Mort. Trust Co. of Kansas City, Mo.; New York City... 
Knickerbocker Trust Company | New York City... 
Long Islan? Loan and Trust Company | Brooklyn........ 
Manhattan Trust Company | New York City...) 
Mercantile Trust Company New York City... 
Metropolitan Trust Company New York City... 
Mutual Trust Company New York City.. 
Nassau Trust Company 

New York Guaranty and Indemnity Company New York City... 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Company New York City... 
Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Company Rochester 

‘Title Guarantee and Trust Company New York City.... 
‘Trust and Deposit Company of aang - | Syracuse. ........ 
Union Trust Company New York City...| 

United States Mortgage Company eer re er ee .. New York City...| 

United States Trust Company | New York City...} 2,000,000 co 














Co-operative Banking.—In the last number an account was given 
of these institutions. The Boston Advertiser adds the following 
remarks on the subject: “For the man who perseveres, there is 
a net saving in interest to depositors in co-operative banks as 
compared with the expense of a regular savings bank mortgage. 
The main business of the co-operative banks does not come on this 
account, however. They make loans where savings banks do not. 
Thus a young mechanic finds himself at say thirty years of age 
with $500 cash savings; such a man with our American ideas and 
liberal wages usually aspires to a $2,000 house. His land will cost 
$500, and under our State laws the savings banks cannot lend 
over 60 per cent. of the expected cost of the property, in this 
case $1,500. But while our mechanic does not have sufficient 
capital to borrow from the savings banks, he can obtain the neces- 
sary $2,000 from the co-operative bank in case they find the moral 
hazard, so to speak, of a satisfactory character. The tendency has 
been to create a class of business which is not taken away from 
the savings banks, and would not exist but for these new and 
helpful organizations. In the past eleven years, the two Boston co- 
operative banks, which we take for illustration merely, have been 
the means of building 400 homes, and the great majority of them 
would probably not have been built except through this medium. 
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Another benefit due to their operation is the habit of continual 
saving which they induce. The cardinal principle of these banks 
is the payment of $1 per month per share owned. Many do not 
borrow, but deposit for the 6 to 7 per cent. interest earned. It 
is this class which requires conservative management on the part 
of the directors. It is found necessary to pay off many depositors 
by lot before the full value of the shares is reached, as a sort 
of sinking fund provision. It is now mandatory by law to reduce 
the number of depositors in any one series to 100 by the time 
the ninth year is reached. Unless such action is taken, the banks 
will find larger payments called for at the maturity of their shares 
than can easily be made, in view of the extensive real estate loans 
existing at all times.” 


Where ts the Gold?—The Financial Chronicle remarks that while 
there are five hundred millions of gold and gold certificates in 
circulation outside the quantity held by the Treasury, “it must be 
in the Pacific States, for in the Eastern, Western and South- 
western States not one individual in five hundred receives in 
ordinary business transactions a gold certificate or gold coin 
once in twelve months.” The Cincinnatz Price Current says: ‘In 
this part of the country gold certificates are not uncommon, nearly 
every lot of currency as passed from hand to hand having 
more or less of them, while gold coin is very abundant; in fact, 
it is almost as much of an incumbrance as silver. The banks 
receive more than they want, and are glad to pay it out on 
checks to anyone who will take it. It frequently occurs that a 
collector of an account is asked to take gold as a favor to 
the payer. Country banks in remitting to their correspondents 
here frequently send gold in tens of thousands of dollars. If gold 
is in as general circulation elsewhere as in this region, it is not 
necessary to resort to the theory of hoarding to account for the 
location of the supply.” 








A New Form of Security—The American Pig Iron Storage War- 
rant Company has been formed, for the purpose of enabling the 
holders of that metal to store it in such a manner that advances 
thereon can be made with safety. The plan is to put the iron in 
the custody of the company. it does not propose to move the 
iron, but to have control of yards or places of storage near the 
furnaces where it may be produced. The company becomes the 
guarantor that the iron specified in the certificates of deposit will 
be forthcoming whenever demanded. In short, the iron certificates 
will be véry much like those given for wheat and other products 
kept in storage. The /rox Age says that the primary object of 
the company is to create a medium for speculation by the general 
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public. “The larger the quantity of pig iron in their storage yards 
the greater will be their income, and the larger their profits. 
The quantity will be measured by the capacity of the speculative 
public to pay the relatively low cost of carrying the stock, and 
by the success attained in securing the co-operation of furnace 
companies. The former will be dependent upon the magnitude and 
frequency of the chances of securing a profit by betting on the 
right side of the market. The latter will be measured by the 
advantages which might accrue to them from steadier work and 
cheapened cost of marketing. Speculators and their brokers will 
be indifferent to everything which is not connected with the pros- 
pect of a ‘lively market.’ Brisk fluctuations, a large volume of 
transactions, with the occasional excitement of a corner, is all that 
they ask. The interest of the projectors of the enterprise lies with 
these, aside from any schemes which some of those identified with 
the movement may or may not cherish in connection with indi- 
vidual speculative operations. The general public is to pay for the 
privilege of taking a flyer in pig iron, the cost of storing and 
carrying it, plus a profit to the American Pig Iron Storage War- 
rant Company.” There is another side to the undertaking. We 
do not know why iron should not be stored so that advances can 
be made thereon, as well as wheat or ocher products. One of 
the advantages claimed from storing it and borrowing money on 
it, is that a larger quantity of iron will be kept in stock, and 
consequently there will be a smaller advance in price when busi- 
ness is booming. Should the operations of the company lead to 
. this result, they would be highly beneficial, for we know that, with 
a large demand for iron and a great increase in prices, manufact- 
urers are tempted to extend their works, and then in a few 
months, or a year or two at furthest, they learn that they have 
an excess of capacity for production. By thus accumulating iron 
there would be greater activity during the dull periods among 
the manufacturers, and a lesser activity when business is unusually 
brisk. Thus the process of production would be more even, and 
this would be a gain all around. It may be questioned whether, 
if iron were thus made in large quantities in advance of the mar- 
ket, as much could be obtained for it, as the buyer would have 
a greater advantage over the seller than he has now; and one 
would suppose that, on the whole, the prices of iron would be 
more uniform and lower than they are when business is unusually 
good. On the other hand, perhaps prices would not decline so 
much during periods of depression, and thus, in the long run, the 
average price might be quite as high as it would be “under the 
old order of things. The experiment is worth trying. The interest 
account would be large; but perhaps the other gains above men- 
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tioned would more than offset the cost of storing and carrying 
the iron until it was sold. 





The Nicaragua Ship Canal.—Now that the Panama Canal has 
failed, public attention is directed to the Nicaragua project, which, 
all along, has had the sanction of able experts. It appears that 
the cost of building this canal is within reasonable figures, and 
there is every prospect that the money will be raised and the 
canal built. One of the distinguishing features of this enterprise 
is, it is essentially American, while the’ other had no countenance 
from either the American Government or people. Happily, they 
had no faith in the enterprise, and thus are not partners and 
sharers in the enormous loss incurred. The advantages of the 
Nicaragua scheme over the other are well understood. It is 
further north, is much more easily reached, and can be built at 
far less expense; while the nature of the engineering difficulties 
is well understood before beginning. Originally, the Maritime 
Canal Company of Nicaragua was incorporated by the State of 
Vermont, but this charter has now been’ supplemented or 
strengthened by national legislation. It will be built entirely by 
private capital; but Congress is to have the right to regulate the - 
‘tates of transportation and to require annual reports from the 
company. The maximum of the capital stock is two hundred 
millions, but it is supposed, from the later surveys, that it can 
be built for fifty-five millions. The Governments of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica have granted large tracts of land to the com- 
pany, the former giving one million acres. The Mexican Financier, 
which has a familiar knowledge of all subjects relating to the 
industrial development of the country to the south of us, has 
. made the following remarks on the _ subject, which are worth 
adding: | 

The enterprise is in the hands of a group of energetic American 
capitalists, and there is little doubt that the work will be pushed forward 
to completion. It will be a far cheaper canal than that at Panama, and 
it will have one great advantage over the Panama route, in that the 
harbor of Brito, on the Pacific end, can, at any season of the year, be 
approached by sailing vessels, while for many months in the year Panama 
can only be reached by steamers, owing to the prevalent calms. The 
Nicaragua route is also incomparably the healthier of the two, the 
country being swept continually by trade winds. The engineers and 
laborers of the surveving force have maintained remarkably good health 
under necessarily trying circumstances. It is estimated by the statisti- 
cians of the American and of foreign Governments that, when the canal’ 
is opened, it will have an annual traffic of 4,500,000 tons which may be 
increased after a time to 6,000,000 tons. And as the Nicaragua canal 
company’s capital will be very much less than that required to dig the 
great ditch at Panama, tolls will be lower—a most important considera- 
tion. 
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Western Repudiation—Rarely do two messages proceed from 
different Governors within a few days of each other, but this has 
happened in Kansas. Governor Martin, at the assembling of the 
legislature, had a message which for the most part was replete 
with good advice and sound recommendations, but sadly impaired 
by the spirit of repudiation which was revealed in the following 
remark: “That it should require something more than a mortgage 
to steal a man’s farm’—which, in plain language, meant that 
though the farmers had mortgaged their farms, and in good faith, 
and had received their money, the failure to pay should not be 
followed by the usual accompaniment of taking of the security by 
the creditor. The Kansas Financier remarks that what the Governor 
has said relating to mortgages is so tainted with anarchy that it 
hardly seems credible that he could have written it. “The last 
four years of development would not show the present results, had 
it not been for the money induced into the State by mortgages, 
People coming here do not as a general rule bring much wealth 
with them, but, banking on the future, they borrow money to 
improve a home and buy stock and implements, and if prudence 
and good management is exercised no man will suffer. During 
the last two years, however, there has been some discouragement, 
from shortage in crops, and this has disabled some from meeting 
maturing interest, and principal of obligations, and instead of 
honestly meeting the creditor, a few are now seeking to compel 
him to await their pleasure to pay. The speech of the Governor 
at this time, and in the way given, was as intemperate and unwise 
as the sayings of a red-shirted anarchist, and it is to be deeply 
deplored. It is a direct assault at the credit of the people of the 
State, and the effects are already being reaped. Should the legis- 
lature pass any redemption law, still further extending the, delay 
of collection, it will have one certain result: money will not seek 
investment further, and the absence of competition will advance 
rates, to the cost of the class desired to be favorably affected by 
the proposed legislation. If the legislature will see this subject in 
its true light they will ignore the advice of Governor Martin, and 
should let the subject severely alone.” Hardly had Governor 
Martin’s message been read and discussed when the new Governor 
was inaugurated. He sent in a message of a very different import. 
Governor Humphrey recommends the reduction of the legal rates 
, of interest, the appointment of a county assessor, the payment of 
the State bonds as they mature, the limitation of the power to 
create municipal debt, the amendment of the corporation laws, the 
appointment of a superintendent of banking, the calling of a 
constitutional convention, and other measures of importance. On 
redemption laws, and stays of collection of honest debts, he is 
silent. 
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Bank Superviston—Governor Humphrey of Kansas, in _ his 
message to the legislature of that State, has called attention to 
the defects in the banking law, and recommends, among other 
things, bank supervision, as conducted in some of the other States. 
An article on this subject appeared in our issue of last month. 
This recommendation is excellent, and we trust that the legis- 
lature will enact a bill providing for the appointment of such an 
officer, and prescribing his duties. 





Profit on Circulatton.—In response to inquiries addressed to Treasury 
officials, Mr. F. W. Lantz, of the Treasurer’s Office, has prepared the 
following statement of the returns secured by national banks from an 
investment in Government 4% per cent. bonds as a basis of note circu- 
lation. If money is worth 2 per cent. bank circulation yields a profit, 
but if money is worth more the maintenance of circulation involves 
a loss. Mr. Lantz’s calculation is as follows: “Taking March 1 as a 
convenient date, and assuming*the market price of the bonds, without 
the interest maturing that day, to be 107 %, and assuming also the amount 
of the investment to be the market value of the bonds held, a bank has 
for each $1.07% invested ninety cents of circulation, against which a 
redemption fund of 4% cents must be set aside, leaving 85% cents, which 
is as available as that much of the capital, and may be left out of the calcu- 
lation. Of the $1.07% there remains then 22% cents, for which the bank 
is to receive annually 4% cents in quarterly payments, with redemption 
and other expenses incident to circulation estimated at 93-100 of a cent, 
or 3 5-100 cents net; and is to receive also on the maturity of the bonds 
and the retirement of its circulation the 1o cents margin between circu- 
lation and bonds, and the 5 per cent. redemption fund, in all 14% cents. 
Briefly, the investment of 22% cents for 2% vears realizes 3 57-100 cents 
per annum, and 14% cents additional at the end of the period. Whether 
this investment is relatively profitable depends on the value of money. 
If the present worth of the proceeds, reckoning interest at the rate that 
could be realized from another form of investment, be more than 22% 
cents, there is a relative profit; if less, a relative loss. The difference 
between 22% cents and this present worth is the amount of the present 
worth of the profit or loss. This difference divided by 1.07% gives the 
present worth of the profit or loss per dollar invested; and the last 
result divided by the present worth of $1 per annum for 2% years at the 
assumed rate of interest gives the profit or loss per dollar per annum. 

The calculation made for the rates of 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 per cent. per 
annum, payable quarterly, results as follows : 


Interest 2 per cent........00. .0004 per cent. per annum profit. 
m 3 mr .OO14 a ts loss 
= 4 oe eee eeaeteeeee -0O3L oe 66 of 
os 5 “ eeeeeee . . »- 0049 a se 66 
sé 6 be . 0066 “6 bs sé 


Expressed verbally, with interest at 2 per cent per annum, payable quar- 
terly, there is a profit from circulation of 4 hundredths of 1 per cent. per 
annum on the amount of the market value of the bonds held; and with 
money at 6 per cent. there is a loss of 66 hundredths of 1 per cent.” 
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THE AMERICAN DEBT. 
THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1861 TO 1887. 
By E. MASSERAS.* 


[CONTINUED, ] 

The South beaten and peace come back again, the temptation 
was natural to enter very speedily upon a course of reduction of 
taxation. This temptation was all the stronger, because the com- 
plaints of commerce redoubled against the enormity of the duties 
on imports, and the people were far from getting accustomed to 
the recently created internal taxes. Not only were these taxes 
reproached with the burden which they put upon the people; the 
jealous defenders of local rights protested more than ever against a 
fiscal system which, in their eyes, constituted a constitutional 
infringement. They had cherished the hope that the taxation occa- 
sioned by the war would disappear with it, and they demanded 
its immediate suppression in the name of the independence of 
the States. The Government and Congress at Washington had 
there a fine chance to win easy popularity. Their merit in resist- 
ing it was all the greater, because the almost instantaneous 
reduction of expenditures was calculated to dazzle them and draw 
them on. Contrary to the predictions of those who judged by 
Europe, the disbanding of the troops, immediately after the cessar 
tion of hostilities, was effected with a promptness and a facility 
that surprised the Americans themselves. There had been some 
fear lest the country, transformed during four years into a vast 
camp, should find it hard to return to its old habits; lest the 
soldier’s and officer’s life, led by a million of men, might have 
created a new element, averse to blending henceforth with the 
rest of the nation; in a word, lest from the armies of volunteers 
should come forth a permanent army. There was nothing of the 
kind. The hundreds of regiments raised for the war were dis- 
solved more rapidly even than they had been formed. In _ less 
than two years after the taking of Richmond, the United States 
counted little more than their 20,000 men of ordinary troops. 
From amounting to $1,000,000,000 in 1865, the military expendi- 
tures fell to $95,000,000 in 1867; in 1870 they were at $57,000,000, 
and soon their normal figure dropped to $40,000,000. The naval 
expenditures were likewise diminished by half. The suppression 
of taxes seemed therefore indicated. 

But the reduction of taxation, so easy to enact, implied the 


* Translated from the French, by O. A. Bierstadt, 
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perpetuity of the debt. The diminution of revenue would have 
permitted the Government to pay only the interest to its cred- 
itors; there could be no more question of redeeming the capital. 
Now, this consideration might leave indifferent the selfishness of 
tax-payers who, in every country, see nothing beyond just what 
they have to pay; but it preserved all its importance to men 
who were busied with the future, and who bore in mind the ad- 
vice and example given by the founders of American greatness. 

Resisting the attraction of an instantaneous abolition of taxes, 
they decided that the taxes should only be touched with prudent 
slowness and in reasonable progression. Every year brought, 
indeed, its reform, but always a partial reform, bearing in turn upon 
the points that called most quickly for alleviation. One is struck 
by the true concern for the public interest, which dictated the 
decisions, in a matter where one might have expected to see fre- 
quently intervening electoral calculations, the passions of sets, and 
local claims. 

The first modification simply revoked an extra tax of 20 per 
cent., added in the last days of the war (March, 1865,) to the 
impost already laid upon manufacturers. A little later, this impost 
itself was struck out, as well as the tax on raw _ cotton. 
Afterwards came the exoneration of all receipts, of the product 
of commercial sales, and of successions. In 1867, the income tax, 
which had been raised proportionally to 5 and Io per cent., was 
brought down to a uniform rate of 5 per cent., and the figure 
of exempt incomes carried from $600 to $1,000; the complete 
abolition of this tax, which it was attempted to vote at this time, 
did not come until seven years later, in 1874. Then disappeared, 
one after another, the taxes on repairs; on books, printing and 
paper; on capital and speculation; on transfers; on the principal raw 
materials, such as coal, pig-iron, sugar, petroleum; and on almost 
all manufactured objects. These’ successive erasures brought down 
to 55 the number of articles included in the list of internal 
_ taxes, which had contained as many as 293; but there was 

always the same care to free, before all, the producing population 
and the business world. Few exceptions were made in favor of 
the products or articles of consumption of luxury. Tobacco and 
liquors only shared in the reductions later, and to a very slight 
extent; whisky even had its excise duty increased, and collected 
with growing strictness. There is one item to be noted: the 
banks, notwithstanding their financial power and their incessant 
efforts, only succeeded, in 1883, in obtaining a diminution of the 
tax laid upon their fiduciary circulation. 

From 1866 to 1882 may be counted, in the statutes of Congress, 
eight laws on the subject, without speaking of the scattered reso- 
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lutions which were voted now and then. Reckoned by the product 
of previous years, the sums retrenched from the budget bv suc- 
cessive exonerations, represent an annual total of nearly $300,000,- 
ooo—that is, almost as much as all the taxes combined produced 
at the time of their maximum ($309,000,000 in 1866). Thanks, how- 
ever, to the normal increase of its product, the internal tax con- 
tinued to give a revenue of $100,000,000 to $120,000,000 after all 
the reductions effected. 

The question presented itself under another aspect for the tariff - 
of customs. Not that the protestations here were less urgent or 
less reasonable, but they came from a limited class of interested 
persons, having against them a powerful league, which spoke in 
the name of national labor. Commerce, also, had flattered itself 
that with the end of the war it would see a change in the 
excessive system that was crushing it. Its cause was, moreover, that 
of a part of the consuming population, which felt the dearness 
kept up bythe too high rate of the duties on imports. What, 
however, were their united voices by the side of the cries of alarm 
uttered by the American manufacturers and their workmen every 
time there was any talk of a revision of the tariff? 

To hear them, it was like decreeing the ruin of the country’s 
industries thus to expose them without defense to foreign com- 
petition. And what was the time chosen for withdrawing from 
them the protection without which they were condemned to death? 
Just that time when it was refused to free them from the internal 
revenue taxes. The continuance of these made more than ever 
indispensable a barrier against the invasion of the market by the 
products of abroad. In support of this view, it was further urged 
that the importers were about to profit by the decrease of the 
premium on gold, since they would have to pay less and less for 
the specie with which to settle their accounts with the cus- 
tom-house. This fact alone gave them a notable advantage in 
comparison with preceding years. Ought it to be joined by a 
reduction of duties? 

This argumentation was all the more sure to triumph because 
it was addressed to converts. The enhancement of the duties on 
imports had, in principle, only had for its object the increase of 
the Government’s revenue; but the idea of protection had come 
afterwards, and, circumstances aiding, it had recruited all the man- 
ufacturers, who profited by the almost prohibitory system installed 
in 1864 to monopolize the market. Many, also, had been won 
over by the belief that to this system alone was due the 
extraordinary growth of the national manufactures. Not taking into 
account the part which the superabundance of paper money and 
the needs occasioned by the war had had in this growth, they 
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sincerely believed that to shut the door on foreign goods is the 
best way to favor home production. The fallacy at the bottom of 
this doctrine has, since then, been recognized, in spite of its 
seductive appearance. More than one American manufacturer now 
admits. that, though protection is sometimes a good thing, and may 
come to the help of certain infant industries, it is well to recur to 
it only sparingly, and for special cases; more than one acknowl- 
edges that there may be real harm, even from the point of view 
of the people that are supposed to be protected, in making a 
permanent system, and in particular a general system of the 
holding-off of foreign goods. At the time we refer to, this side 
of the question was not yet looked at in the United States, and 
the systematic exclusion of products from abroad was the domi- 
nant idea. 

There was, besides, some legitimate uneasiness beginning to be 
felt about the future- of a part of the manufactures hastily created 
in the country. The orders, for which many of them had been 
improvised, suddenly ceased with the military period. During four 
years production had been feverishly urged on by the devouring 
consumption which a state of war excites. Wearing apparel, arms, 
stores, transports, ammunition, provisions, ambulances, hospitals, 
medicines, all these had to be furnished for millions of men hur- 
riedly enrolled into regiments, nothing having been foreseen, noth- 
ing existing beforehand.* Hence the erection of numberless factories 
which were now to be forced to shut down. The iron and steel 
works, the manufactories of cloths and woolens, had especially 
been multiplied far beyond what a normal condition of things 
could support. These were just so many interesting situations to 
be helped through, for they were going to have only too great 
difficulty in struggling against mutual competition at home, and at 
least they ought not to be delivered over defenseless to foreign 
competition. 

This combination of reasons explains the resistance that was 
long encountered by every proposition tending to modify the 
tariff. A first plan of reduction came up in 1867. It emanated 
from the Secretary of the Treasury himself, and was limited to 
asking, with the exemption of some raw materials, the lowering 
of the duties on a small number of manufactured articles: it 
aimed specially to simplify the established classification, the com- 
plexity of which occasioned frequent difficulties. Despite its mod- 
est proportions, this plan was rejected by Congress; several others 
followed with no better results. The changes did not begin until 


* The official statement ot men enlisted during the war shows an effective total ot 
2,688,523 soldiers, of whom 2,154,124 engaged to serve three years. We refer, of course, 
only to the North. 
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1869. In 1870, the duties were diminished on tea, coffee, sugar, 
molasses ; some articles were added to the free list; on the other 
hand, a tax was put again on marbles and steel rails. Two years 
later more was done; tea and coffee were declared free; a diminu- 
tion of 10 per cent. on the whole tariff was voted; it went even 
further on some goods. But the Io per cent. reduction, wrested 
not without difficulty from Congress, lasted only three years. The 
revenue having fallen off in 1875, the protectionists returned to the 
charge and caused a repeal of this temporary concession made to 
commercial liberty. 1876 and 1877 saw two new attempts at reduc- 
tion fail, the constant fall in prices serving as an argument for the par- 
tisans of high duties. In 1882, at last, Congress appointed a special 
Tariff Commission with a view “to take into consideration, and to 
thoroughly investigate, all the various questions relating to the 
agricultural, commercial, mercantile, manufacturing, mining, and 
industrial interests of the United States, so far as the same may be 
necessary to the establishment of a judicious tariff, or a revision 
of the existing tariff, upon a scale of justice to all interests.” 

This Commission, very impartially chosen, acquitted itself of its 
task conscientiously, and laid down some excellent principles. It 
declared that the time had come to diminish the duties on im- 
ports, asserting that this diminution, called for by public senti- 
ment, would be an act of justice, and would redound to a durable 
prosperity, in spite of partial and passing difficulties. The report 
admitted the theory of “defensive” duties only in those cases 
where it is desired to protect infant industries. Aside from them, 
it condemned excessive duties as injurious to the very interests 
that are supposed to profit from them, by the encouragement they 
offer to inconsiderate enterprises and the plethora of products that 
results. Numerous examples, taken from the very period that the 
United States had just gone through, were given in support of 
this view. The plan of tariff which accompanied the report 
was inspired by the doctrines developed. Consequently, while it 
received the favor of those who were moved by economic consid- 
erations alone, it raised a passionate struggle of interests. The 
work of the Commission had, nevertheless, the good fortune to 
win an almost complete victory. Of 631 articles enumerated in 
it, 534 were adopted as they were. The number of those seriously 
contested hardly went beyond twenty; they were chiefly those con- 
nected with iron, steel, cottons and woolens. 

The salient feature of this tariff, which, with some few modifi- 
cations, still forms the present Customs rule of the United States, 
was the addition of 36 articles to the free list. On the rest there 
were quite a number of partial reductions, though in general of 
onl relative importance. Timid, however, as was this attempt at 
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commercial liberty, it only succeeded in passing just before the 
close of the session—in the House by 152 votes to 116, and 23 
refraining from voting; in the Senate by 32 votes to 31, and 13 
refraining from voting. These votes permit us to appreciate the 
prevailing dispositions of Congress in the matter of the tariff. 

With the old duties, the Customs had given during the three 
years preceding (1880-1883) an annual revenue of nearly $200,- 
000,000. They have not ceased to figure in the statement of 
income for the same amount. From the point of view of the 
revenue, consequently, the United States can understand that lib- 
erty of commerce offers nothing to be feared; the proof, more- 
over, had been already made from 1846 to 1860. If, therefore, a 
course of tariff reduction is not unreservedly entered upon at 
Washington, especially in view of the surplus that now embarrasses 
the Treasury, it is nothing but protection that prevents, and the 
American people will finally learn to what persistent protection 
leads. 

Three figures recapitulate the history of the American budget 
during the twenty-five years of which we have followed the 
vicissitudes. Starting from $42,000,000 in 1861, the revenue reaches 
$500,000,000 in 1865, and, after some oscillations, becomes fixed at 
$320,000,000, now its normal average. 


IV. 
THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


The War of Secession had occupied the four years of Mr. 
Lincoln’s first administration; it bequeathed to the second, in the 
liquidation to be effected, almost as arduous a problem as had 
been that of improvising the resources absorbed by the conflict. 
These thousands of millions, realized in all sorts of ways, paid 
out without counting, some method had now to be devised to 
redeem them, and, as a prelude, to prepare for the resumption 
of specie payments. This was a preliminary condition, without 
which no effort to get free from the debt could succeed. A nation 
living upon depreciated paper would in vain have attempted 
to reconquer its former financial position, particularly in the face 
of engagements that required constant specie payments to its 
creditors. 

The task of beginning the operation devolved upon Mr. McCul- 
loch, who took possession of the Treasury on the 7th of March, 
1865, to remain in it until March 4, 1869. He brought to the 
place a clearness of vision, settled ideas, and a firmness of speech 
that made him peculiarly well fitted for his mission. This combi- 
nation of qualities was a great piece of good fortune for his 
country. 
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No sooner was Mr. McCulloch in office than he clearly 
expounded the double purpose to be followed, showing that his first 
desire was to abridge the reign of paper money. He wrote of 
“the specie standard, a departure from which, although for the 
time being a necessity, is no less damaging and demoralizing to 
the people than expensive to the Government.” His opinion of 
the inconveniences and dangers of the system was such that, but 
for the fear of imparting too violent and sudden a shock to 
commerce, he would immediately have proposed the cessation o 
the forced currency. 

The circulation had, indeed, assumed alarming proportions. Be- 
sides the paper money properly so called, amounting to $450,000,- 
000, the circulation of the banks represented $300,000,000. There 
was, in addition, an equal amount at least of Treasury notes and 
certificates, which the business world had adopted the habit of 
exchanging like current money. This superabundance of paper had 
produced its usual consequences: enormous rise in prices, excessive 
facility in business, universal factitious wealth. To judge from 
appearances only, the war had become a source of prosperity 
but the men who were acquainted with the laws of financial 
movement easily penetrated the perils concealed under this bril- 
liant exterior, and felt a premonition of the ruinous reaction that 
would follow, sooner or later, if there was not the courage to 
stop. The new Secretary of the Treasury, therefore, found around 
him considerable agreement with his views, which the President 
supported in these terms in a message to Congress: “Five years 
ago the bank-note circulation of the country amounted to not 
more than $200,000,000; now the circulation, bank and national, 
exceeds $700,000,000. The simple statement of the fact recommends 
more strongly than any words of mine could do, the necessity of 
our restraining this expansion. The gradual reduction of the cur- 
rency is the only measure that can save the business of the 
country from disastrous calamities; and this can be. almost imper- 
ceptibly accomplished by gradually funding the national circulation 
in securities that may be made redeemable at the pleasure of the 
Government.” 

The House of Representatives agreed in principle with this 
policy, but, after adopting the doctrine, it hesitated on its appli- 
cation. A considerable party in the financial world held a con- 
trary opinion, asserting that the true way of avoiding a crisis was 
to furnish, without haggling, all the paper that the market 
demanded. It was like setting up a press to print assignats, and 
one hardly understands how such a theory could rally so many 
stubborn partisans in a country like the United States. In opposition, 
however, to the manifest public interest, there was the coalition 
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of private interests. The system of unlimited issues recruited its 
chief advocates from the speculators and manipulators of money, 
who had gotten into the pleasant habit of profiting by the 
jumps of exchange and the premium on gold. Their principal 
argument consisted in claiming that to restrain the circulation 
would be to precipitate a fall of prices, occasion the contraction 
of credit, and soon cause failures, one bringing on another. In 
spite of their opposition, the Government obtained the powers 
which it solicited, to suppress gradually the floating paper, and 
substitute for it, by a gradual conversion, bonds with remote 
periods of redemption. For this purpose it received authority to 
negotiate the balance of the last loan voted by Congress, to the 
best of circumstances, according to its judgment alone, without 
any limitation of price or rate being fixed. This was the first 
time that such latitude was left to the executive power in matters 
of finance, so the bill granting it only passed in the House by 
83 votes to 53, and 47 refraining from voting. 

The beginning of the operation progressed rapidly, conducted 
with energetic activity by those who had undertaken the initiative 
and direction. This rapidity, however, could not fail to cause 
embarrassments, proceeding less from the direct effects of the 
conversion commenced, than from the situation in itself. The 
withdrawals of paper occasioned, necessarily, a certain monetary 
uneasiness. The adversaries of reduction availed themselves of 
this circumstance very speedily to resume the offensive, and 
impute the uneasiness of business to nothing but the diminution of 
the paper in circulation. The public, easily credulous in times of 
stress, sanctioned this opposition, and Congress was_ influenced. 
Towards the close of 1868, a bill, passed almost without debate 
by one of those majorities that are formed under the influence 
of irrational emotions, paralyzed the conversion which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was carrying out, by revoking a part of the 
power that had been conferred upon him. 

This was the signal of a struggle, that was only to stop with the 
actual resumption of specie payments, between the partisans of 
reduction (contractionists) and those of extreme expansion (infla- 
tionists). To tell the truth, this struggle has even now not yet been 
given up; the paper money doctrine always counts some obsti- 
nate adherents. who try to make a political watchword of it 
every time they think they see a favorable chance to put it for- 
ward. Several times, one might think that the advantage would 
finally rest with the inflationists, who profited by the slightest 
embarrassments of the market to demand vociferously new issues 
of paper. Twice, even, they forced the Government’s hand, and 
extorted from it some millions of notes to come to the help of 
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the New York Exchange in times of panic. But these condescen- 
sions raised such protestations that they were not pushed further. 

Things dragged on thus until 1874, without any very settled plan 
on one side or the other, the contractionists waiting for time to 
finally prove them right, the inflationists watching for the occasion 
to fight a decisive battle. This occasion presented itself at last 
in the form of a crisis at once financial, commercial and _indus- 
trial, which seemed to make a tempest of ruin sweep over the 
country. For the time it was easy to maintain that it depended 
alone upon the good will of the Treasury to relieve the public 
suffering ; intimidated capital hid itself away; let a few hundred 
millions in paper be thrown into the market, and ease would re- 
appear at once. The remedy seemed so sure and so easy of 
trial, that the receipt temporarily beguiled quite a number of those 
even who recognized the danger of an exaggerated currency. They 
allowed themselves to be persuaded.that the expansion was. with- 
out peril, if the system of reduction should be returned to when 
the difficult days were passed. A _ deluge of, propositions, inspired 
by this idea, burst upon Congress; nearly sixty bills were 
counted up in a few weeks, and some among the number would 
have speedily led to financial anarchy. Finally, efforts were con- 
centrated upon a plan modest enough in appearance, so far as 
figures were concerned, but the adoption of which would virtually 
have sanctioned the principle of indefinite issue. 

March 21, 1874, the House voted on three propositions. The 
first restricted to $356,000,000 the circulation of the Government 
notes; the second carried this figure to $382,000,000; the third 
raised it to $400,000,000. This last was adopted, then soon after- 
wards ratified by the Senate, which wished to add to it a supple- 
mentary issue of $46,000,000, specially designed to help out the 
New York capitalists. Notwithstanding a subordinate provision, 
which imposed on the banks certain obligations concerning their 
reserve, the combination would have resulted in throwing on the 
market an increase of notes amounting to nearly $100,000,000. It 
was easy to see that this first step might lead very far, whatever 
its result should be. If the projected expansion of the paper 
money succeeded in reducing the embarrassments, it would be taken 
advantage of to resort again to the same expedient at the slight- 
est difficulty; if, on the contrary, the expected alleviation was not 
produced, the insufficiency of the issue would be asserted, and its 
increase would be demanded. President Grant, who was then 
beginning his second administration, had the good sense to listen 
to the advisers who pointed out the trap to him; he put a stop 
to the bill by a veto thus explained: “The theory, in my belief, 
is a departure from the true principles of finance, national interest, 
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national obligations to creditors, congressional promises, party 
pledges—on the part _of both political parties—and of personal 
views and promises made by me in every annual message sent to 
Congress, and in each inaugural address.” ' 

This intervention sharply arrested the paper money party in the 
victory it thought won. To pass over the presidential veto, it 
would have required a two-thirds vote of Congress, which the 
division and waverjng state of minds did not allow any hope of 
obtaining. There had already been more of surprise than convic- 
tion in the first vote given the bill; warned now of the danger 
of the measure, the House would certainly not maintain it. On 
their side, those who had at heart a prompt resumption of specie 
payments had just seen that they were in conflict with a strong 
party. .On both sides it was understood that the best thing would 
be to find some ground of compromise. The contesting parties 
began to parley, and from their negotiations proceeded at length 
the law that was to bring back the monetary market to its 
normal condition. 

This law, badly enough balanced, showed traces, like all compro- 
mises, of the throes that had accompanied its birth. It pro- 
vided, in the first place, for the withdrawal of the fractional cur- 
rency, which was to be proportionately replaced by small silver 
money. Then it gave the banks power to increase by $100,000,- 
ooo, the figure of their circulation, while stipulating a parallel 
diminution of $80,000,000 1n the total of the Government notes; so 
that there was a partial retirement of the latter, at the same time 
that $20,000,000 were added to the paper in circulation. Finally, 
the law fixed at four years from then—January 1, 1879—the gen- 
eral resumption of specie payments. To prepare for this, the 
Secretary of the Treasury was to accumulate all the gold that 
should come to him in the interval, and that he should not be 
forced to part with; he was also to increase his metallic reserve 
by disposing of the bonds left on his hands. 

The promises of this law were hazardous, and the engagement 
for a fixed date that the Government took in it, remained subject 
to the course of events. There was still a premium on silver as 
well as on gold. Nothing guaranteed that the silver small change 
put on the market, instead of taking the place of the fractional 
currency, would not disappear as soon as issued, as had happened 
in 1862, monopolized by hoarders or speculation. In place of 
being a step towards metallic money, the attempt would then 
simply result in fruitless expenditure, complicated by a new mani- 
festation of public want of confidence. The appointment, four 
years in advance, of a fixed day for the complete resumption of 
specie payments, was even more hazardous. How was it possible 
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to foresee the extent of the demands for redemption to which 
the Treasury would be exposed upon that day? Would it be 
ready to redeem its paper with open doors if holders presented 
themselves in throngs? These criticisms were just, and events 
might easily have justified the pessimistic prognostications of the 
law's opponents. Fortunately, the contrary happened, and _ these 
prognostications proved false in all respects. 

The substitution of silver for the fractional currency was 
effected as easily as possible; equivalence was established of 
itself, and the people once more got into the habit of handling 
indifferently silver or paper. Gold also commenced to reappear 
in daily transactions, rarely still, but freely enough for the pre-— 
mium to enter upon a course of continual decrease. As the time 
fixed for the cessation of the forced currency approached, the 
public began no longer to make any great difference between 
specie and notes, thus spontaneously preparing for the re-estab- 
lishment of a normal circulation. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 
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HOW LOSSES IN SAVINGS BANKS SHALL BE SHARED. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Lewis v. Lynn Inst. for Savings. 


Where a savings bank is incorporated, under the laws of Massachusetts, for the 
purpose of receiving deposits to be used to the best advantage, the income to be 
divided among the depositors, and the officers receive no compensation, there is no 
absolute promise to repay to any depositor the full amount of his deposit, and in 
case of loss from an investment carefully and lawfully made, it must be borne fro 
vata by the depositors. 

In case of loss, whereby the depositors cannot receive the amount of their 
deposits, where the officers and depositors can agree on a settlement between them- 
selves, it is not absolutely necessary that a receiver should be appointed. 

Where from the by-laws of a savings bank, it appears that the depositors were to 
stand on an equality, though only profits are spoken of in them, and in statements 
on the books given to depositors, by intendment of law, losses are to be shared 
equally. 

"nen by vote of the officers of a savings bank in 1838, 5 per cent. was deducted 
from the accounts of all depositors, on account of a loss by the bank, and three days 
later a depositor withdrew her deposit from which the discount was made, and the 
account was balanced on the books of the bank, in a suit by the depositor’s admin- 
istrator fifty years after, to recover the amount of the discount, it will be assumed 
that the apportionment was just, that notice was given to the depositors, and that 
it was known to the depositor or her attorney to whom the money was paid. 

C. ALLEN, J.—This case is certainly quite remarkable in its facts. More 
than fifty years ago the defendant savings bank closed upon its books 
tte account of a female depositor by paying to her attorney the balance 
found to be due after making a deduction of five per cent. for losses sus- 
tained on its investments; and the present action is brought by the 
administrator of her estate to recover the amount so deducted, with 
interest. The case calls upon us to look into the nature of the contract 
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made by the savings bank with its depositors, under the system which 
then existed, and which has always prevailed in Massachusetts since sav- 
ings banks began; and, in determining what the contract was, regard 
must be paid, not merely to the language used by the defendant in the 
books which it issued to its depositors, but to the circumstances under 
which the deposit was received, and the chartered powers and purposes 
of the institution itself. 

The Lynn Institution for Savings was incorporated by St. 1826, c. 20. 
Twenty-eight persons were named in the act, who, with such others as 
might be duly elected members, were made a corporation with power to 
receive deposits, to be used and improved to the best advantage, and 
the income or profit thereof to be applied and divided among those 
making the deposits, and their executors, administrators or assigns, in 
just proportion; the principal to be withdrawn at such times and in such 
manner as the corporation should direct and appoint. Other persons 
might be elected members, a president and other necessary officers 
might be chosen, and by-laws might be made; and it was provided that 
the officers should lay a statement of its affairs before any persons 
appointed by the legislature to examine the same, whenever required to 
do so, and that the legislature might at any time make further regu- 
lations for the government of the institution, and alter, amend or repeal 
the act of incorporation at pleasure. 

At the time of granting this charter there were no general laws in 
Massachusetts respecting savings banks, and but five earlier charters 
had been granted, viz., by St. 1816, c. 92, tothe Provident Institution for 
Savings in Boston ; by St. 1818, c. 64, to the Institution for Savings in 
Salem ; by St. 1820, c. 210 to the Institution for Savings in Newburyport; 
by St. 1825, c.95,to the Institution for Savings in Roxbury; and by St. 
Tek. c. 4, to the New Bedford Institution for Savings. The last one 
alone of the earlier charters contained similar provisions to that of the 
defendant, reserving the right of alteration, amendment or repeal. 

The first general legislation concerning savings banks was St. 1834, c. 
190, which was incorporated with some additions into Rev. St. c. 36, §§ 
71-84. This legislation provided that every such corporation might 
receive on deposit, for the use and benefit of the depositors, all sums of 
money offered for that purpose, to a limited amount; prescribed the 
manner of investing the deposits; required that the income or profits 
of all deposits should be divided among the depositors, or their legal 
representatives, in just proportions, with a deduction of all reasonable 
expenses incurred in the management thereof; and provided that the 
principal deposits might be withdrawn at such time or in such manner 
as the corporation should in its by-laws direct. Inthe Revised Statutes 
provision was also made for an annual return, to the secretary of the 
commonwealth, by each institution, showing its condition. By St. 1851, 
c. 127, a board of bank commissioners was established, with power, 
among other things, to visit and examine savings banks, and, in case of 
need, to apply to this court for an injunction and receivers, temporary 
or permanent. 

It thus appears that a savings bank is an incorporated agency for 
receiving the moneys of depositors in small or moderate amounts, and 
investing them merely for the use and benefit of the depositors, who are 
to receive the advantage thereof in just proportion. At the outset the 
chief purpose was to encourage frugality by affording to persons of small 
means an opportunity to have their savings cared for by persons of 
experience, who, by combining the deposits, could make advantageous 
investments, not available for small investors. And this purpose still 
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exists. The corporation had no capital stock, properly so called. There 
was no felation of privity between successive depositors, as there is 
between successive stockholders in an ordinary corporation. No profit 
or benefit accrued to the managers. It isa matter of familiar know}- 
edge that in the earlier times the officers of savings banks, with the 
exception of the treasurer, usually received no pay for theirservices. It 
was so with the defendant. The savings bank book, upon which the 
deposit now sought to be recovered is shown, states that the savings 
bank would be open every Wednesday from 2 to 3 o'clock P.M., and that 
the trustees and other officers would superintend the business without 
the smallest benefit to themselves ; and one of the by-laws provides that 
the trustees shall never receive any emolument, but may allow a reason- 
able compensation to a treasurer, or such other officers as may be found 
necessary. Gradually, with the progress of time, a practice grew up 
among savings bank, which is now made compulsory by Pub. St. c, 116, § 
24 of reserving a guaranty fund to meet possible losses; but the funda- 
mental idea has never been departed from—that all the funds and 
investments of a savings bank are held exclusively for the benefit 
and security of the depositors. This idea was and still is the corner- 
stone of the whole system. There is no corporation with any purpose 
or possibility of profit to itself, independently of the depositors, but the 
latter are to share whatever profit may be made in just proportion among 
themselves. The corporation isa mere agency for managing the moneys 
of the depositors. To others—to third persons—the corporation can 
incur liabilities, in contract, or in tort, for which the funds in its hands 
will be responsible. But to the depositors themselves the undertaking 
of the corporation is that it will receive and combine the deposits and 
manage and use them to the best practical advantage, according to the 
judgment of the trustees, and give to the depositors in just proportion 
among themselves the benefit of the result of such management. There 
is no absolute promise to repay to any depositor. the full amount of his 
deposit, at all events. Such a promise to one depositor would imply 
that, in case of loss, he should be repaid out of the deposits of others. 
But the promise or undertaking of the corporation is the same to all. 
There is no promise to pay one at the expense of others. The prom- 
ise is, in effect, to pay each depositor in full, with his dividends, 
provided the assets are sufficient ; and, if they are not sufficient, then to 
pay to each one his proportionate share. 

There is no legal difficulty, ordinarily, in maintaining an action against 
a savings bank to recover a deposit, because, ordinarily, the assets are 
sufficient, and the savings bank, when sued, has no occasion to insist on 
the conditions. It admits that its funds are sufficient, and the plaintiff's 
rights in other respects is all that has to be considered. But suppose a 
great loss has occurred, by fire, theft, defalcation, or otherwise, and the 
assets are reduced so that the savings bank can only pay 500r75 per cent., 
and the case becomes different. At present, the most convenient method 
under such a disaster is to seek the appointment of a receiver. But it 
is not conceived that this isa necessary mode of procedure, provided the 
officers and the depositors can agree upon a settlement between them- 
selves. In the present case there was a loss from investments lawfully 
and properly made in the shares of two banks; and the officers of the 
defendant estimated the loss at 5 per cent., and passed votes that the 
depositors would have to submit to a deduction of that percentage upon 
their deposits. If the depositors were dissatisfied, it was open to them 
to make objection in some legal form, but they did notdoso. They 
appear to have been satisfied with, or at least to have submitted to, the 
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course of the trustees; and if the plaintiff’s intestate, or her duly author- 
ized attorney, accepted the balance found due, after making the deduction, 
as and for a settlement and payment of what she was entitled to receive 
upon her deposit, such acceptance, in the absence of fraud, would bind 
her. It would be like anysettlement between principal and agent, where 
the agent accounts for and delivers up all the property of the principal 
which he has, and the principal receives it. 

In the present case it has been argued that a broader contract is to be 
found in the statements of the savings bank, contained in its book issued 
to the plaintiff's intestate, of what it will pay, and also in its by-laws. 
But these statements, when looked at in view of the nature and charac- 
ter of the institution, are not to be taken as promises, but rather as state- 
ments of the expectation of the managers in respect to the success of 
their management. These statements in the book before us are pretty 
broad, to besure ; but after all, taking the whole of the by-laws together, 
it sufficiently appears that the depositors were to stand on a basis of 
equality, and, though profits are all that are spoken of in terms, by 
intendment of law, losses must be shared in like proportion. 

The views above expressed are supported to a greater or less 
extent by the decisions in the following cases: Cogswell v. Bank, 
59 N. H. 43; Had v. Paris, Id. 71; Simpson. v. Bank, 56 N. H. 466; 
Bunnell v. Society, 38 Conn. 203; Osborn v. Byrne, 43 Conn. 155; 
In re Institution, 28 N. J. Eq. 552. See, also, Huntington v. Bank, 

U. S. 388. They are opposed to the decision in Markin v. 
Institution, 23 Me. 350, with which we are unable to agree. The 
remark in Reed v. Bank, 130 Mass. 443, 446, that a depositor in a sav- 
ings bank becomes a creditor of that bank, is correct; but there was 
then no occasion to consider what is now determined, namely, that 
the promise of the savings bank is not an absolute promise to pay in 
full, at all events. 

It is further contended by the plaintiff that it does not appear that the 
plaintiff's intestate or her attorney accepted the sum paid by the defend- 
ant in 1838, as a full settlement of what she was entitled to receive. 
But after this lapse of time some things are to be taken for granted. 
On May 18, 1838, the trustees passed the votes directing the treasurer to 
charge off 3 per cent. to cover the loss sustained by the failure of the 
Nahant Bank, and 2 per cent. to cover the loss sustained by the 
depreciation of the Oriental Bank, and these sums were immediately 
charged against every depositor. The sum by which the deposit 
of the plaintiff's intestate must be reduced by these two votes was 
$15.25. That sum was charged against her on the defendant’s ledger 
for “losses deducted,” leaving a balance due to her of $306.25, which 
was marked as paid on May 2ist, and two red lines were drawn 
underneath the figures, indicating that the account was closed. The 
payment of that sum was made on May 21, 1838, three days after 
the vote above mentioned, to an attorney at law, who acted for her 
and others, and who signed’a receipt for the money on the books 
of the bank, and on the same day also signed similar receipts for 
two other persons. The plaintiff's intestate died in 1855. The savings 
bank book was retained by her, with the payment of $306.25 indorsed 
thereon, showing a balance of $15.25 unexplained on the book. The 
plaintiff made, no explicit request to have the question submitted 
to the jury, whether Mrs. Lewis or her attorney received the pay- 
ment on May 21, 1838, knowing that the trustees had voted to make 
the deduction from the deposits; and the ruling of the court was 
upon the ground that the trustees had the right thus to apportion the 
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losses. It is now to be assumed that the apportionment was a just one, 
that notice thereof was given to the depositors, and that it was known 
to the plaintiff's intestate or her attorney when the money was paid. 
The court will not readily infer or assume the existence of a wrong 
which has not been discovered or complained of for 50 years. This being 
so, the payment was a settlement, and the plaintiff's intestate’ received 
all that she was in law entitled to receive. 
Judgment for the defendant. 





RIGHTS OF SHAREHOLDERS. 
CIRCUIT COURT, W. D. MICHIGAN, 
United States ex rel. Cond v. Barry. 


The past due and unpaid liability of a shareholder, which, under Rev. St. § 
5,144, disqualifies him from voting at an election of directors of a national bank, is 
limited to his liability for unpaid subscriptions to stock. 


This was an information in the nature of a guo warranto to oust the 
respondents from the directorship of the Farmers’ National Bank of 
Constantine. The facts, most of which were admitted, were substantially 
as follows: At anelection of directors, held January 10, 1888, the relators 
received 249'4,and the respondents 250% votes. The respondents, with 
two others who were elected unanimously, proceeded at once to organ- 
ize, by the election of Charles H. Barry as president. The validity of 
the election of the directors me i Markham and Thorne was attacked 
upon the ground that Charles H. Barry, president of the bank, and 
owner of 93 shares, was liable to the bank upon commercial paper which 
was due and unpaid at the time of the election, and therefore that his 
vote was cast in violation ot Rev. St. § 5,144, which declares that “no 
shareholder whose liability is past due and unpaid shall be allowed to 
vote.” The facts were that he had become liable as surety upon two 
notes of $857.40 and $94, which had matured a few days before the elec- 
tion, and remained unpaid until about January 14th. At the time of the 
election he had forgotten the existence of these notes, which he had 
signed as joint maker, though he was really only a surety, and for the 
purpose of obtaining the custom of the principals for his bank. 

BROWN, J. (after stating the facts as above.)—This is a very simple 
case. It turns practically upon the construction to be given to the last 
clause of section 5,144, which provides that “no shareholder whose lia- 
bility is past due and unpaid shall be allowed to vote” at any election 
of directors of a national bank. If by the word “ liability ” in this case 
is meant the liability of the shareholder of every name and nature, or 
even his liability upon commercial paper, it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that Barry was disqualified to vote. If, upon the other hand, 
the word is limited by the context to his ‘liability for unpaid subscrip- 
tions to or assessments upon stock, then it is clear that he was not dis- 
qualified, and that the respondents were duly elected directors. I have 
no doubt whatever that the latter is the proper construction. 

The section in question is found in the first chapter of the national 
banking law, entitled “ Organization and Powers.” The prior sections 
provide for the formation of national banking associations by any num- 
ber of natural persons, not less than five, for the requisites of the organ- 
ization certificate, for the acknowledgment and recording of the same 
with the Comptroller of the Currency ; defines the corporate powers of 
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banks, the limitations under which they may hold real estate, the requi- 
site amount of capital, which shall be divided into shares of $100 
each; declares that at least 50 per cent. of the capital stock shall be 
id in before the bank shall commence business, and the remainder shall 
be paid in monthly installments of at least 1o per cent. each. It further 
provides that, whenever a shareholder fails to pay an installment upon 
his stock, the directors may sell the stock of such shareholder at auc- 
tion, and the excess, if any, over the amount then due, shall be paid to 
the delinquent shareholder. After providing both for an increase and 
reduction of the capital stock, the statute further declares (section 
5,144) that “in all elections of directors, and in deciding all questions at 
meetings of shareholders, each shareholder shall be entitled to one vote 
on each share of stock held by him. Shareholders may vote by proxies 
duly authorized in writing, but no officer, clerk, teller or bookkeeper 
of such association shall act as proxy, and no shareholder whose liabil- 
ity is past due and unpaid shall be allowed to vote.” The succeeding 
sections provide for the election, qualifications, and oath of directors and 
of the president, limit the individual liability of shareholders, and make 
other provisions with reference to the organization of associations from 
State banks. Other chapters relate to the obtaining and issuing of cir- 
culating notes, the regulation of the banking business, and the subject of 
dissolution and receiverships. Found in the connection in which it is, it 
is evident that section 5,144 was intended asa piece of legislative machin- 
ery for the organization of national banks. The clause in question, 
declaring the circumstances under which a shareholder should be dis- 
qualified from voting, is in the nature of a penalty, and should be limited 
in its construction to the object sought to be accomplished by the general 
provisions of the chapter. By the act in question Congress proposed to 
establish a system of responsible banks throughout the country, which 
should be under the authority and control of the Federal Government, and 
subject to the supervision of the Federal officers. It had been a common 
complaint against the banking laws of the several States, that subscrip- 
tions to stock were often little more than nominal, and that the capital 
was too frequently represented by promissory notes, which, upon the 
insolvency of the banks, proved to be wholly worthless. To obtain the 
confidence of the public, it was por that the capital stock should 
be paid in cash, and to secure such payment it was provided that the 
stock of delinquent shareholders should be subject to sale for non-pay- 
ment of assessments, and also that such shareholders should be debarred 
from voting at any election of directors. This was a perfectly reasonable 
requirement, but it would not be reasonable that every liability of the 
shareholder should be adjusted before the election. A large amount of 
the business of every bank is done by the shareholders themselves, who 
are sometimes numbered by the hundred, and it would naturally be a 
matter of frequent occurrence that there would be unpaid liabilities of 
some of these at the time of theelection. Against them the bank would 
have the ordinary legal remedies it has against its other debtors, but it 
is difficult to see why it should be entitled to any extraordinary reme- 
dies; especially when, as in this case, the liability is only that of a surety, 
and the failure to pay merely accidental. Such a construction would 
not only subject the shareholder to a penalty for the non-payment of 
his own debts, but would disentitle him to vote by reason of the non- 
payment of the debts of others in which he has no personal interest 
beyond the obligation to pay them in case such other persons fail to 
do so. I think the statute should be limited to the liability of the share- 
holder for the non-payment of his subscription as such shareholder. 
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Judgment will therefore be entered for the respondents, with costs, 
against the relators. I am authorized to state that the Circuit Judge 
concurs in this opinion. 





NATIONAL BANK LIQUIDATION.—RIGHTS OF 
SHAREHOLDERS. 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Richards v. Attleborough Nat. Bank, 


Under act Cong. July 12, 1882, extending for the purpose of liquidation, the 
franchises of such national banking associations as do not extend the periods of 
their charters, and making applicable to them the statutes relating to liquidation of 
banking associations, such an association may continue to elect officers and direct- 
ors for the purpose of effecting the liquidation. 

But after the expiration of the term of its charter, the stock of such an associa- 
tion is not transferable so as to give the transferee the right to share in the election 
of directors, and such transferee, not being a stockholder, is ineligible asa director, 
under Rev. St. U. S. § 5,145. 

DEVENS, J.—The Attleborough Bank was organized July 17, 1865, and 
by law was to have succession for the period of 20 years from its organi- 
zation. As the lawthen stood, its existence as a legal entity would 
have ended on July 17, 1885. Previous to the expiration of this time, 
on July 12, 1882, the United States statute of that date was enacted, the 
principal object of which was to enable the associations formed under 
the United States banking law to prolong their corporate existence 
for an additional period. The seventh section of the act applied to 
such associations as did not desire to avail themselves of this privilege, 
enabled them to continue their business in the ordinary way until the 
20 years had expired, and then provided a mode by which their affairs 
should be finally closed, which was by extending their franchise for this 
sole purpose. This extension necessarily implies a continuance. of their 
corporate existence, although with strictly limited powers. The section 
isas follows: “That national banking associations whose corporate 
existence has expired, or shall hereafter expire, and which do not avail 
themselves of the provisions of this act, shall be required to comply 
with the provisions of sections fifty-two hundred and twenty-one and 
fifty-two hundred and twenty-two of the Revised Statutes, in the same 
manner as if the shareholders had voted to go into liquidation, as pro- 
vided in section fifty-two hundred and twenty of the Revised Statutes; 
and the provisions of sections fifty-two hundred and twenty-four and 
fifty-two hundred and twenty-five of the Revised Statutes shall also be 
applicable to such associations, except as modified by this act; and the 
franchise of such associations is hereby extended for the sole purpose 
of liquidating their affairs, until such affairs are finally closed.” The 
defendant bank took all necessary steps to avail itself of the provisions 
of this section, and of the sections m4 the Revised Statutes referred to 
therein (which need not be more particularly recited), having determined 
to close its business, and not to avail itself of the right to continue it for 
the additional term of twenty years. 

It is the contention of the plaintiff that, at the expiration of 20 years, 
the corporation, as such, was wholly dissolved ; that it had a nominal 
existence, by virtue of its charter, for the purpose of closing its affairs ; 
that it could not elect officers or directors, but could simply appoint 
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agents to liquidate its affairs, and, failing to do this, that its directors, 
as they existed at the expiration of the 20 years, could close its affairs 
with the powers of liquidating agents. ow such agents could be 
appointed or chosen he does not point out, unless by a meeting of the 
stockholders, called by virtue of the corporate powers. This conten- 
tion, therefore, is, in substance, that, as the corporation is utterly dis- 
solved, those who as directors find themselves in possession of the 
assets, may manage them at their own discretion. The right to elect 
directors, and such other officers as are usually chosen by a business 
corporation, is a part of the corporate franchise. When the franchise is 
extended, although for a limited purpose, the corporation may exercise 
all the powers originally conferred upon it, which are appropriate for 
that purpose, among which is the election of directors. The right to 
manage its own affairs in closing them belongs to the bank, through the 
stockholders, and not to those who, by accident, are found as directors 
in possession. The act to be done has been compared by Mr. Justice 
Morton to the administration of an estate. Crease v. Babcock, 23 Pick. 
334. No doubt it could have .been provided that the president of the 
bank or the directors last in office might perform it, but it has been 
deemed wiser to prolong the corporate existence; or, to use the exact 
words of the statute, to extend the franchise. Were full force indeed to 
be given to the plaintiff's contention, and were the corporation to be 
held to be actually dissolved, it would be fatal to his suit for whatever 
remedies might exist against stockholders, or against the property for- 
merly belonging to the corporation. No judgment could certainly be 
rendered against a non-existent corporation, any more than against a 
deceased person. Bank v. Colby, 21 Wall. 609, 615; Thornton v. Ratlroad 
Co., 123 Mass. 32. The corporation can, however, sue and be sued still 
as an existing corporation. Bank v. Insurance Co., 104 U.S. 54. Inthe 
liquidation of its affairs the stockholders must have the right, through 
proper officers elected by them, to direct the prosecution or the settle- 
ment of suits. : 

At the time of the expiration of the twenty years—July 17, 1885—a 
board of directors, of which the plaintiff was president, was in exist- 
ence. There was no election on January 11, 1886, the day fixed by ‘the 
articles of association, and no meeting was called or notified for that 
purpose. The United States Revised Statutes, § 5,145, provide: ‘“ The 
affairs of each association shall be managed by not less than five direct- 
ors, who shall be elected by the shareholders, at a meeting to be held 
at any time before the association is authorized by the Comptroller of 
the Currency to commence the business of banking, and afterward at 
meetings to be held on such day in January of each year as is specified 
theretor in the articles of association. The directors shall hold office 
for one year, and until their successors are elected and have qualified.” 
During the years 1885 and 1886 these directors continued to settle the 
affairs of the bank, and made dividends from its assets to the stock- 
holders, amounting in all to 158 per cent. on the capital stock. In thus 
. proceeding to wind up the affairs of the bank, they were in the exercise 
of their proper duty, nor was any objection made on behalf of the 
stockholders until after December 14, 1886, when the directors entered 
into a submission on behalf of the bank to arbitrators of a claim made 
by the plaintiff against it. As they were lawfully engaged in winding 
up the affairs of the bank, such a submission was within their powers. 
(Canal Co. v. Swan, 5 How. 83, 85.) Nor do we think this submission 
was invalidated by the presence of the plaintiff, as it was made by a 
unanimous vote of the directors. The arbitrators met, took testimony 
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in the matter, the plaintiff having then resigned from the board of 
directors, and on February 14, 1887, rendered an award, which is that 
declared on. On January 11, 1887, at a meeting of stockholders, five 
other persons were chosen as directors, who, after organizing by the 
choice of E. Ira Richards as president, voted to revoke the submission 
of December 14, 1886. A notice to this effect, and a copy of this vote, 
were on the same day sent to the arbitrators, signed by J. H. Peckham, 
a director then chosen as clerk. On January 13, 1887, a notice of revo- 
cation of the submission was signed by E. Ira Richards as president, 
and sealed with a common paper seal as the seal of the bank, and was 
sent to the arbitrators, who had at that time heard the evidence, but 
had not agreed on the amount of the award. 

Unless there was a legal election of a new board of directors, the old 
board was not displaced, nor could its action in entering upon a sub- 
mission have been revoked. The questions whether the cashier, by 
whom the stockholders’ meeting was notified, could properly have given 
this notice, whether the procedings at the meeting itself were regular, 
and whether the attempted revocation of the submission was formally 
made and properly notified to the arbitrators, have all been fully argued. 
We shall not have occasion to discuss these, because in our view three 
of the persons who constituted a majority of the new board, and with- 
out whom it could have no legal existence, were not eligible (not being 
stockholders) as directors,and were not madeso by the attempted 
transfer of stock tothem. Every director must own at least 10 shares 
of stock in his own right in the association in which he is a director. 
If he ceases to own them he becomes disqualified, and his place is to be 
vacated. (Rev. St., U. S.§ 5,146.) This qualification is not dispensed 
with when the franchise is extended merely to close the affairs of the 
bank. If the stock ceased to be negotiable as such when the bank had 
no further right to do the business for which it was organized, and if a 
stockholder could no longer make anothera member of the corpora- 
tion, relieving himself from his responsibilities as such, and imposing 
these upon another, as well as giving to another the full rights of a 
stockholder, it would follow that, while stockholders might continue to 
choose directors, the right to vote and the choice would necessarily be 
limited to those who were stockholders at the time when the liquidation 
commenced. 

The seventh section of the act of 1882, heretofore quoted, makes 
sections 5,221 and 5,222 of the Revised Statutes, which relate respectively 
to the notice to be given, and the deposit of money to redeem circula- 
tion, and sections 5,224 and 5,225, which relate to the reassignment of 
bonds, and redemption and destruction of notes, applicable, so far as 
they may appropriately be so, to any bank closing its affairs by virtue 
of that section, as if the stockholders had voted to go into voluntary 
liquidation under section 5,220. That when a corporation is dissolved, 
and absolutely ceases to exist, there can be no transfer of stock as such, 
would, we presume, be conceded. When liquidation commences, all 
that is left to the stockholders is the right to a share in the assets, or 
the sum produced therefrom, proportional to his holding ; while in the’ 
case of national banks he is subjected to a limited proportional liability 
for the debts the bank may have incurred. The equitable interest 
which he may have in the funds held by trustees, directors, or receiver 
settling the affairs of the corporation on behalf of the stockholders, 
may be assigned subject to the rights of creditors, or the claims of the 
bank upon them ; but such equitable assignee does not become a stock- 
holder. When, after the expiration of the term for which the bank was 
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chartered to do business, its existence is prolonged, and “ its franchise 
extended,” simply to collect its dues, pay its debts, and divide what 
remains among its shareholders, the same result must follow. (Crease 
y. Babcock, 23, Pick. 334, 345.) The reasons for making the stock, as 
such, transferable, and allowing the purchaser by virtue of his purchase 
to become a member of the corporation, cease to exist when there is no 
profit to be made, no business to be done, and when the property of the 
bank and its liabilities are fixed, and nothing remains but the adjust- 
ment of these. Whether the liquidation of the affairs of the bank be 
voluntary or involuntary, or whether it proceeds under the authority 
given to continue in existence in order to close its affairs, it is neces- 
sarily implied that the respective rights, not only of the creditors and 
debtors of the bank, but of the stockholders, are to be determined as of 
the time when it commences. Indeed, were the stock, as such, to con- 
tinue transferable, serious embarrassments would arise. Where stock is 
sold in the ordinary course of business, and so transferred, it is not 
important to the purchase whether the bank has or has not claims 
against the stockholder so transferring stock. But when the bank is in 
liquidation, and when all to which the stockholder is entitled is his pro- 
portion of the assets, the claims which the bank may hold against him 
are a proper Offset to those which he may hold against it by virtue of 
his ownership of stock. He cannot, therefore, place another in the 
position of a stockholder, even if he may invest him with such rights 
as he himself equitably may have. Again, the responsibilities of a 
stockholder in a national bank are serious. Section 5,151 provides: 
“ The shareholders of every national banking association shall be held 
individually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for another, 
for all contracts, debts and engagements of such association, to the 
extent of the amount of their stock therein, at the par value thereof, 
inaddition to the amount invested in such shares. ...”’ When any 
banking association shall have gone into liquidation under the provi- 
sions of section 5,220, this liability may be enforced by any creditor of 
the association by bill in equity in the nature of a creditor’s bill. (Rzch- 
mond v. Irons, 121 U.S. 27, 54, 7 Sup. Ct. Rep. 788.) 

While the transfer of the stock in a national bank, honestly made 
while the bank is in operation, will substitute the transferee for the 
original stockholder, relieving the latter from his responsibilities, and 
imposing them on the purchaser, it has often been held that if such transfer 
were made to an irresponsible person, with a view of avoiding liability, 
and with knowledge that the bank was in failing circumstances, it was a 
fraud, and the party thus transferring would be held to all the obliga- 
tions of a stockholder. (Bank v. Case. 99 U.S. 628; Bowden v. Johnson, 
107 U. S. 251, 2Sup. Ct. Rep. 246.) When a bank is in liquidation, the 
liability of the stockholder for the debts of the corporation has been 
fixed. If there isa debt due from the bank, he cannot transfer his 
liability to pay that debt to anyone else, so as to affect the creditor, or 
subject him, in seeking such remedies as he may have against the stock- 
holders, to any examination beyond the list of those who were so when 
the liquidation commenced. No further debts can be contracted there- 
after, nor any transactions made, except such as result by implication 
from the duty of closing up its affairs. While the embarrassments that 
would arise from holding the stock of a bank transferrable after it has 
once gone into liquidation are manifest, no reason incidental thereto 
exists why it should so continue. In the case at bar, when the transfer 
of stock on which defendant relies took place, the affairs of the bank 
had been nearly closed ; 158 per cent. had been paid on the stock, and 
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only a relatively small sum remained to be divided. As the right to 
elect directors was, in our view, confined to those who were stockhold- 
ers when the liquidation commenced, and as only such could be elected, 
it follows that there was no valid election of a new board of directors 
(three of those chosen being ineligible), and therefore no valid revocation 
of the submission to arbitration of the plaintiff’s claim. 

By the terms of the report there should be judgment on the award. 





TRANSFER OF STOCK. 
CIRCUIT COURT, D. COLORADO. 
Brown v. Finn. 


Where a man elected a director and vice-president, and assuming the active 
management of a bank, being bound by a statute to own a certain number of 
shares, and presumed to know the condition of the books of the bank, not only as 
to whether the required number of shares are held by him, but whether there are 
the required number of stockholders, and who they are, does not return a dividend 
paid him by the bank at a time when it was insolvent, upon stock transferred to 
him without his knowledge prior to his election as director and vice-president, and 
does not repudiate the transfer, except by a return of the dividend to the supposed 
owner of the shares, he must be held the owner of the stock thus transferred to 
him on the books. ‘ 

HALLETT, J.—Sam Brown against Nicholas Finn is an action upona 
statute of the United States, to recover a sum due from defendant as 
stockholder in the First National Bank of Leadville, and the question 
which arose upon the trial and upon the motion for a new trial was 
whether Finn was in fact a stockholder in that bank at the time of its 
failure. Upon the facts as disclosed in evidence, the jury found a ver- 
dict, by direction of the court. It appeared in evidence that Mr. 
De Walt, as president of the bank, had, at some time in the fall of 1883, 
transferred a number of shares to Mr. Finn, and thereupon he became 
vice-president of the bank, and entered into the active management of 
its affairs. At or about that time, Mr. Sauer, who had been cashier of 
the bank, resigned from that position, and Mr. Finn became acting 
cashier, although not chosen to that position. I believe he became a 
director at the same time, as was perhaps necessary to qualify him as 
vice-president of the institution. Some time later—a month or two 
perhaps—he purchased certain shares, twenty, I think, of Mr. Sauer. 
His position is, and he offered evidence to show that at that time and 
afterwards until January, 1884, he knew nothing of the matter of the 
transfer of shares to him by De Walt previous to his election as a direc- 
tor and vice-president of the bank. In January, 1884, about the first of 
that month, he became aware of the transfer of these shares by the 
circumstance that there was declared by the board of directors a 
dividend of 25 per cent. upon all of the shares, as well as those which 
were transferred to him by Mr. De Walt as the shares which he had 
purchased from Sauer, and this dividend was put to his account. In 
that way he became apprised of it. He sought immediately—within a 
few days—to repudiate the transfer of these shares, not by having the 
transfer enrolled upon the books, but by informing Mr. De Walt that he 
did not assent to that transaction, and paying to him the amount of the 
dividend which was attributable to those shares. Upon these circum- 
stances he insists that he is not to be charged in respect of the shares 
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which came from De Walt. Admitting his liability as to the others 
which he obtained from Sauer, he paid to the receiver the amount com- 
ing against him under the statute upon those shares, but declined to 
pay the amounts which would arise, being the par value upon the shares 
transferred by De Walt to him; and this suit is for the amount upon 
those shares, and also for the dividend which was paid him on the 
twenty shares. 

Upon these facts the question obviously turns upon whether Mr. 
Finn, acting as vice-president and as cashier of the bank, and active in 
its affairs during the time when these shares transferred to him by De 
Walt stood in his name upon the book, is to be charged ; and if not so, 
whether, when he ascertained that the shares were in his name, in the 


early part of January, 1884, he was bound to do more than he did 


towards repudiating the transfer to him. 

Now, upon the first proposition that he is chargeable with notice of 
the transfer of these shares to him, although he knew not of it, I think 
the principle is clear enough; and there are several authorities which 
sustain that view—two in particular I have brought here. 

The first is ex Jarte Brown, 19 Beav. 97. Dr. Brown was a director 
of an insurance company called the “ Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” He had 
owned some shares in this company, and, as in the case of the Leadville 
bank, a man named William Henry Brockett had assumed chief control 
over the affairs of the company. In the language of counsel in discuss- 
ing the case before the court, he had become the company. He was 
managing its concerns, and no one else who had been interested in it 
was giving much attention to its affairs. Dr. Brown sold his shares to 
Brockett, and gave him directions in respect to the transfer of them; 
but these directions were not carried out ; and certain rules of the com- 
pany—certain provisions incorporated in the certificate of incorporation 
—were not followed in respect to the transfer of the shares. In July, 
1848, Brockett offered to buy Brown’s shares at /1 each. Brown 
accepted the offer, and on the gth of the same month gave notice, 
according to the usual practice, that he had sold his shares to Brockett, 
to whom he requested them to be transferred. On the first of August 
he received £75 from Brockett, and handed him his certificate, and 
afterwards had nothing to do with the company. Brown, in his 
affidavit, stated that during all the time he was director he never recol- 
lected any certificate being produced at the meeting of directors for the 
purpose of being canceled, and, so far as he knew, he had complied with 
all the formalities. There was, however, no entry in the register book, 
the old certificates had not been canceled, new ones had not been 
issued, there was no approval of the transfer, and, in short, none of the 
requisite formalities had been complied with. A clerk, in his affidavit, 
stated that before 1843 the mode of procedure as to transfers was to 
give notice to the board of the proposed transfer, and of the name of 
the purchaser, and, on the purchaser being approved, his name was 
entered in the register book, the old certificates were canceled, and new 
ones issued; but after 1843 the proper number of directors never 
attended, and the approval was by less number; and in and after 1843 
Brockett was himself the entire board. 

It is contended in this case that De Walt was the entire board, and he 
made the dividend, and did all things that were done there without 
authority from anyone. 

At the time of Brown’s transfer, Brockett, it was alleged, had 100, or 
at least such a number of shares as, together with Brown’s, to exceed 
the prescribed limit of 100 shares. The significance of that is, by the 
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charter, or some regulation of the company, no one of the members 
could hold. more than too shares. And that is the matter of which the 
master of the rolls talks first in his opinion. Afterwards he says: 

“But the circumstance which has materially influenced my judgment, 
and to which I principally refer in this case, is this: Mr. Brown was one 
of the directors of the company ; he therefore knew that by the cighth 
clause of the company’s deed no business could be properly transacted 
unless five directors were present, and consequently that it was not in 
the power of the managing director alone to transact any business of 
this description for the company. Ina former case (and there are other 
authorities establishing the same principle) 1 held that a shareholder of 
the company is not bound to have knowledge of what is contained in 
the books of the company; that he is not bound by any acquiescence 
in entries in books, which are merely produced at public meetings, and 
which he might, if he pleased, then look at; but as regards the directors 
of a company, the case stands on a totally different footing. A person 
when he becomes a director accepts a trust which he undertakes to per- 
form for the benefit of the company. If, in the due performance of that 
trust, he must necessarily have acquired certain knowledge, it appears 
to me to be but fit that he should be charged with the knowledge of 
those facts which it was his duty to have become acquainted with. It 
is merely saying that a person shall be held to know that which it was 
his bounden duty to know. It appears to me that Mr. Brown was 
bound to know what took place at the meetings of the board of direc- 
tors, of which he was a member, and that when he agreed to sell Mr. 
Brockett seventy-five shares he knew that Mr. Brockett could only 
hold 100 shares in the company, and that any entry of more was irregt- 
lar and improper; that it was his duty to know, and that he had the 
means and opportunity of ascertaining, how many shares Brockett then 
held; and that he was not entitled to hold seventy-five additional 
shares. I must hold Mr. Brown to have had knowledge of that which 
he ought to have known, and whether he had actual knowledge of it or 
not, is, in my opinion, immaterial for the present purpose.” 

The other case is from the Supreme Court of Nebraska.* This was 
an action by the Merchants’ Bank against Rudolf and others; and 
Rudolf, one of the defendants, was a director of the bank. Lewis & 
Marsh, who were concerned in the transactions out of which the liability 
of the defendants arose, also had one member of their firm in the bank. 
Rudolf & Co. pleaded, among other things, that these defendants were 
sureties, as plaintiff (that is, the bank) well knew; that after maturity 
of the note, Lewis & Marsh requested these defendants to become surety 
on other paper, which they refused to do unless this note had been paid; 
and, for the purpose of ascertaining this fact in that regard, went to 
plaintiff’s bank, and the cashier there in charge (stating the purpose of 
‘the inquiry), and inquired in reference to the payment of the note in 
suit, and were by the cashier informed that the note was all paid except 
a small balance, against which the bank held ample security; and that 
Eaton, the cashier, at a number of other timés when engaged in the nego- 
tiation of business of the bank, to induce these defendants to become 
surety for Lewis & Marsh on other paper, the proceeds of which went to 
the bank on account of Lewis & Marsh, said this note had been paid; and 
that these defendants, in faith of these representations, went upon the 
ae of Lewis & Marsh in the sum of more than $7,692, on which they 

ave since been required to pay, and have paid, sums amounting to 
$7,692; that these defendants, at the time these representations were 


* Merchants Bank v, Rudolf, 5 Neb. 527. 
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made, and for long after, were indebted to Lewis & Marsh in the sum 
of $6,223, from which indebtedness, but for the faith and credit given to. 
such statements, these defendants could and would have saved them- 
selves harmless, and have paid this note; that this indebtedness these 
defendants paid to Lewis & Marsh long before any notice that this note 
was yet unpaid, and Lewis & Marsh, before said notice had become 
utterly insolvent, and these defendants are remediless, that Lewis & 
Marsh, after maturity of the note, made large deposits of money and 
collections with the plaintiff, and that the plaintiff took and held ample 
collateral security from Lewis & Marsh for the payment of the note, 
which might have been by the plaintiff realized and retained; and par- 
ticularly that, just before the note in suit was due, Lewis & Marsh 
deposited with the plaintiff certificates of deposit of the Washington 
Bank of Iowa, in the sum of $4,347.35, directed to be collected and 
credited on the note; that plaintiff knew the defendants to be sureties 
only, and that plaintiff allowed Lewis & Marsh to check out their 
moneys, and also applied the proceeds of the Washington Bank certifi- 
cates to payment of other indebtedness of Lewis & Marsh, without con- 
sent or knowledge of defendants, and to their prejudice as sureties, 
depriving them of their right of subrogation ; that Lewis & Marsh are 
insolvent, and defendants remediless.” Now, this defense on the part 
of strangers to the bank obviously would be perfectly good, and so the 
court holds; but the defendants were not strangers to the bank, on 
account of one member of the firm being of the board of directors; and 
as to their standing in that respect, how this circumstance affected them, 
the court says: 

“ But while this is conceded to be the general rule, it is urged on the 
part of the plaintiff that these defendants are not in a situation to claim 
its protection, in consequence of the relation which Rudolf bore to the 
bank, and also to his co-defendant, Deck. It is insisted that, being the 
last president, and one of the directors of the bank, he was in a situa- 
tion which required him to knowthe condition of its business, and must 
be conclusively ‘presumed to have known whether said note had been 
paid or not. No case directly in point has been cited, but we apprehend 
that the rule contended for is the correct one. In ‘Morse on Banks and 
Banking, it is said that ‘the general control of the government of 
all the affairs and transactions of the bank rests with the board 
of directors. For such purposes the board constitutes the corporation, 
the uniform usages impose upon them the general superintendency 
and active management of the corporate concerns. They are bound to 
know what is done beyond the merest matter of daily routine, and they 
are bound to know the system and rules arranged for its doing. What- 
ever knowledge a director has or ought to have officially, he has or will 
be conclusively presumed at law to have, as a private individual. In 
any transactions with the bank, either on his own separate account or 
where others are so jointly interested with him that his knowledge is 
their knowledge, he and his joint contractors will be affected by this 
knowledge which he has or which he ought, if he had duly performed 
his official duties, to have acquired.’” 

Now, it must be assumed that Mr. Finn, when he became a director 
of this bank, and its vice-president, and assumed the duty of active 
management, was advised of the statute which required him to be a 
stockholder to a certain extent; that is, as to a certain number of shares. 
It must also be assumed that he had knowledge, or immediately became 
acquainted with the condition of the books; not only as to whether any 
shares were held by himself, but who were the stockholders in the bank 
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=-whether there was the requisite number of stockholders, and who they 
were. Any investigation upon that subject would have led to the dis- 
covery that he was a stockholder to the extent of these shares (50), 
And therefore, upon the authority of these cases, it must be assumed 
that he had the knowledge that the shares were standing in his name; 
and that is a presumption, whether it stands upon estoppel or other- . 
wise, which rests in the general policy in relation to these concerns—the 
general policy of the law, which must hold those who are active in set- 
ting up and maintaining a corporation to some knowledge of the con- 
dition of its affairs. So, also, as to his duty when he became apprised 
ot the condition of things early in January. In the condition of the 
bank, with a flagrant and most outrageous act of swindling in declaring 
a dividend of 25 per cent. in an insolvent concern, upon the record of 
which it must be presumed he had knowledge, it was his duty to 
repudiate the transfer of these shares at once; he could not allow it to 
remain fora day. But he allowed his name to stand there, and all he 
did was to return the money to Mr. De Walt, who he supposed was the 
owner of these shares; he did not return the money to the bank from 
whence itcame. I donot think the case touches upon the question 
whether a party shall be charged as a stockholder in a bank or other 
corporation without his consent. It is conceded that as a stockholder 
only one cannot be socharged. The authorities are numerous, and 
stand upon the soundest reason, that if one be put upon the books as a 
stockholder, without his consent, he shall not be held in respect to such 
stock ; but when he concerns himself in the management of the cor- 
poration he vouches for its integrity, stands before the world as indors- 
ing and maintaining it, and he must be liable for whatever the books 
show in respect to its condition. 

The motion for a new trial will be overruled, and judgment entered 
on the verdict. 





IN WHAT COURTS NATIONAL BANK RECEIVERS 
CAN SUE. 
CIRCUIT COURT, N. D. ILLINOIS. 
Armstrong Vv. Ettlesohn. 


A declaration filed in the Circuit Court in Illinois averring that the plaintiff is a 
citizen of Ohio, and containing three counts—one upon apromissory note for $875, 
one for money had and received, $875, and one for work and labor, $875—is_ suff- 
cient upon demurrer to give that court jurisdiction, as the aggregate of the sums. 
alleged to be in controversy exceeds the sum of $2,000. 

The receiver of a national bank in process of liquidation, having received his 
appointment from the Comptroller of the Currency, under the national banking laws, 
is an officer of the United States, and as such may sue in the Circuit Court, without 
regard to citizenship or the amount involved, under Rev. St. § 629, cl. 3, conferring 
upon that court jurisdiction ‘‘ of all suits at common law where the United States, 
or any officer thereof, suing under authority of any acts of Congress, are plaintiffs.” 

BLODGETT, J.—This case is now before me on a demurrer to the dec- 
laration and a motion to dismiss. The question raised both by the de- 
murrer and motion is one of jurisdiction of this court. The declaration 
contains three counts. The first is upon a promissory note of $875, of 
which there is about $900 now due; the other two counts are the usual 
common counts for money had and received, and work and labor done 
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—one charging that the sum of $875 is due for money had and received ; 
and the other, that the sum of $875 is due for work and labor done. 
The declaration avers that the plaintiff is a citizen of the State of Ohio, 
and, as will be seen from the statement in regard to causes of action set 
out in each count, the aggregate of the sums alleged to be in controversy 
exceeds the sum of $2,000. It Was urged in argument that the only 
right of action that the plaintiff had against the defendant is upon a 
promissory note mentioned in the first count, and that may prove to be 
so when the case comes to trial; but upon the face of this declaration, 
which we can only look at under this demurrer, there appear to be three 
causes of action, which, when aggregated, make more than the amount 
required to give jurisdiction. Sothat, upon the question of citizenship 
and amount, the declaration seems to me to show jurisdiction. 

There 1s, however, another ground for jurisdiction, which seems to me 
equally conclusive of the plaintiff's right to maintain this suit in this court. 
Clause 3, § 629, defining the jurisdiction of circuit courts of the United 
States, gives the circuit court jurisdiction “ of all suits at common law 
where the United States, or any officer thereof, suing under authority of 
any acts of Congress, are plaintiffs.” The plaintiff in this case is the re- 
ceiver of a national bank in process of liquidation, and as such has the 
right to bring suits. He has received hisappointment under the national 
banking laws from the Comptroller of the Currency, and is acting under 
such authority. In Frelinghuysen v. Baldwin, 12 Fed. Rep. 395, it was 
held, in a carefully considered opinion by Judge Nixon, that a receiver of 
a national bank is an officer of the United States, and assuch may sue in 
the Federal courts; and the same rule was adopted by Mr. Justice Gray,. 
at circuit, in Price v. Abbott, 17 Fed. Rep. 506, so that this plaintiff is. 
entitled, in the light of these decisions, to sue in this court without 
regard to his citizenship or the amount involved. The demurrer and. 
motion to dismiss are therefore overruled. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY, 


BANK — DIRECTORS — FRAUD. — The knowledge of the conspiring 
directors of the misappropriation of the funds is not imputable to the 
bank, or its agent who negotiated the loan, as their connection with it 
was not in their capacity as directors, but as county officers. [Mayor; 
etc. Co. v. Tenth National Bank, N. Y. Ct. App.] 


_ BOND—PAYMENT—CONSTRUCTION.—A bond executed in North Caro- 
lina, June 1, 1863, is presumed to be payable in Confederate currency. 
[Smith v. Smith, S. C. N. Car.] 


CORPORATIONS—ESTOPPEL.—Stockholders who organize themselves 
as a corporation, transact business, and hold themselves out to the 
world as such corporation, cannot, when proceeded against by creditors, 
set up as a defense that the preliminary steps of the organization were 
irregular. [Aultman v. Waddle, S.C. sy 

EVIDENCE — NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS — ALTERATION.—A_ note 
which has been admitted without objection on a former trial of the 
action is admissible on the second trial, though it has been materiall 
altered, where there is evidence that the vote was in the same condi- 
tion as it was at the first trial. [Graham v. Spang, S. C. Penn.] 


INDEMNITY BOND—BANK OFFICER.-—Where an indemnity bond given 
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by a bank clerk and the resolution of the bank appointing him were in 
blank as to the official designation of his position, and while so 
employed made false entries in the book and became a defaulter: He/d, 
that the bond remained in force, although the surety contended that 
his appointment was to the position of teller and the bond given as 
such, but the defalcation was made by him as bookkeeper. [Affeal of 
Vogley, S. C. Penn.] 


NATIONAL BANKS—LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS.—Ae/d, that directors 
of a national bank were not liable for acts of the cashier in violation of 
the banking law done without their participation or knowledge where 
the directors were selected by the principal owner of the stock as 
advisors, it being understood that they were unused to the banking 
business and the cashier had considerable experience therein. [C/ews v. 
Bardon, U.S.C. C. Wis.] 


NEGOTIABLE NOTE—ACCOMMODATION PAPER.—F procured for his 
accommodation the execution to him of a note by defendant, which he 
took to plaintiff, and on the representation that it was regular business 
paper, which he could not get indorsed, without an additional indorser, 
obtained plaintiff’s indorsement after his own, and had it discounted. 
Upon its protest for non-payment, plaintiff, as indorser, paid and 
obtained possession of it: A’e/d, that in the absence of any evidence 
that plaintiff assumed the liability of a guarantor, or was jointly liable 
with defendant, he was entitled to recover from defendant as an indor- 
ser for value. [Rezuhart v. Schall, Md. Ct. App.| 


PAYMENT — NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES.— One F borrowed from G 
money, giving a certificate for shares of stock in a company worth 
about $3,000, as collateral security, it being agreed that if the note was 
not paid, F was to “transfer such certificate ” in payment of the note: 
Held, that the non-payment of the note at maturity and the receipt by 
G of monthly dividends on the stock did not effect such transfer of the 
certificate as to cancel the note. [F«/lerton v. Mobley, S. C. Penn.| 


CORPORATIONS—OFFICERS—LIABILITY TO STOCKHOLDER—PLEDGE.— 
In an action on a note, defendant pleaded that certain shares of stock 
in a corporation of which plaintiff was an officer were delivered as security 
for the note; that by plaintiff's negligence and misconduct as such 
officer the stock. subsequently greatly depreciated in value, to defend- 
ant’s damage: AHe/d, that this defense was not available. [Palmer v. 
Hawes, S. C. Wis.] 


GUARANTY—STATUTE OF FRAUDS—JUDGMENT.—An accommodation 
indorser of a note who has an interest in a judgment against the maker, 
and who, being held as indorser, borrows money to pay the note uniting 
with his co-owner in an assignment of the judgment to the lender to 
secure him, and guaranteeing its payment, makes the guaranty for his 
own benefit, and the undertaking is not within the statute of frauds. 
{Little v. Edwards, Md. Ct. App.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS — DRAFTS — ACCEPTANCE.— One _ who 
writes a draft directed to himself, payable to the drawer’s order, and 
accepts it without the signature of the drawer, and delivers it to him to 
enable him to raise money, gives him authority to sign it, and is liable 
to an indorser for value before maturity, though it was not signed till 
after indorsement, on refusal of the acceptor to pay on that ground, 
and had been accepted without consideration. [Hofps v. Savage, Md. 


Ct. App.] 
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NOVATION—EXTINGUISHMENT.—To constitute a novation of parties 
there must be an extinguishment of the old debt by a mutual agree- 
ment between all parties, whereby it becomes the obligation of the new 
debtor. The discharge of the old debt must be contemporaneous with 
and result from the consummation of an arrangement with the new 
debtor. [Corawell v. Meigus, S. C. Minn.] 


UsURY—ILLEGAL INTEREST—LEX LOCI.—Note dated and payable in 
Boston, but taken in New York: He/d, that the transaction was gov- 
erned by laws of New York, and that under the evidence it was void for 
usury. [Holmes v. Maning, S.J. C. Mass.] 

UsURY—PAYMENT—NOTICE.—One who pays a usurious mortgage 


without notice of the usury, at request of mortgagor, may recover from 
him the sum so paid. [Perdue v. Brooks, S. C. Ala.] 





THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


In the following pages I propose to describe briefly— 

(1) The legal mechanism of the French budget ; 

(2) The present financial position of France, from the point of view 
of her expenditure ; : 

(2) Her system of taxation. 


THE BUDGET. 


In France the budget (a term borrowed by the English from the Old 
French word dougette, or bag, and re-appropriated by the French) means 
a statement in advance—restrictive, imperative, compulsory, and public 
—of the annuai receipts and expenditure of the State or of other ser- 
vices subject to the same regulations. The period of currency of a 
budget is called its ‘‘ exercice,” and runs from the passing of the Finan- 
cial Act by which it is opened to the passing of the Settlement Act b 
which it is closed. Nothing is reckoned as belonging to an “ exercice ” 
but the work done and the rights acquired between the Ist of January 
and the 31st of December of the year to which it applies. On the 3Ist 
of December there of course remain payments to be made and taxes to 
be got in, belonging to the year just ended, and, in order to close the 
accounts of the year, a period of eight months is allowed, all payments 
being required to be settled and audited by the 31st of July, and 
actually paid by the 31st of August following. Any money which 
remains over at the last-mentioned date is carried to a general fund 
called “ annulation de crédits ’’—that is, canceled supplies. 

The budget may be increased in two ways—namely, by supplementary 
estimates to cover the insufficiency of a vote included within the 
budget, or by extraordinary estimates which provide for any imperious 
and urgent claim or for some entirely new branch of service. The 
accounts ought to be finally passed at the latest within five years after 
the opening of each budget; and, contrary to the English custom, the 
votes are subject to what is called the “spécialité par exercice ’—that 
is to say, each vote is only applicable to the service of the particular 
year for which it is voted. The carrying over of money voted but not 
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spent from one vear to another is forbidden in principle; it may, how- 
ever, be authorized, under special circumstances, by special Act. 

The “exercice” of each year having thus closed on the 31st of August 
of the next year, the bill for final settlement of that budget, together 
with the accounts on which it is based, is bound to be brought into the 
Chamber by the end of February in the year following. This provision 
of the law of the 19thof July, 1836, is, however, not always observed, 
and at one period the settlement of the budgets had fallen terribly into 
arrear; thus, in March, 1887, the Chamber had not yet passed the final 
settlement of the budgets of 1876-84, the bill for winding up the budget 
of 1885 had not even been brought in, the budgets of 1886 and 1887 
were still in course of “ exercice,”’ and the estimates for 1888 had still 
to be discussed—in all, thirteen budgets. These arrears have now been 
worked off, but there are still three or four budgets before the Chamber 
—namely, that of 1886, the final settlement of which is delaved ; that of 
1887, of which the “exercice ” closed on the 31st of August, 1888; the 
budget of 1888, still in “ exercice”; and the budget of 1889, which is in 
course of preparation. 


THE VOTING OF THE BUDGET. 


The preparatory proceedings for voting the budget of 1888 commenced 
as early as the end of 1886, so that fifteen months will have elapsed 
between its first commencement and its final elaboration. The budget 
ought by ordinary custom to be laid on the table about March; this 
year M. Peytral’s budget for 1889 was not brought in till the 24th of 
June, 1888. The first batch of papers contains a preliminary statement 
by the Minister of Finance, a comparative table of the supplies asked 
with those of the current year, and an estimate of the revenue; and a 
week after the distribution of these papers the budget committee is 
nominated. In 1887 the committee was elected by the whole House by 
scrutin de liste ; this year, in accordance with the rules of the House, it 
was elected by the dureaux. The members of the Chamber of Deputies 
are divided into eleven bureaux, chosen monthly by lot. For the 
budget committee, which consists of thirty-three members, each bureau 
names three members after a preliminary general discussion of the 
budget. This mode of election is open to the objection that it may be 
greatly influenced by intriguing combinations, and trusts too much to 
chance; it nay well be that five or six men whose special knowledge 
would be very useful to the budget committee all belong tothe same 
bureau, while another dureau may be wanting in candidates, or, at all 
events, in competent candidates. 

Seats on the budget committee are much sought after in the Chamber, 
for, of all the committees, this is the one which carries most real power. 
It is like a second Ministry set up in the face of the actual Cabinet; and 
thus it happens that in moments of general irritation its proceedings 
are as severely criticised as those of the Ministry itself. Only, the 
budget committee cannot resign; it represents the principle of perma- 
nence, for its powers continue from the first introduction of the budget 
it is elected to examine until the introduction of the next budget. 

Many complaints are made, especially by the Senate, of the length of 
time which the committee devotes to the examination of the budget— 
five months and twenty-one days were spent over the budget of 1882, 
nine months and seven days over that of 1883, nine months and twelve 
days over that of 1884, nine months and twenty days over that of 1885, 
three months and twenty-four days over that of 1886 (the year of the 
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general election), ten months and nineteen days over that of 1887, and 
eleven months and twenty-five days over that of 1888. The Senate, on 
the other hand, passes the budget fifteen or twenty days after it comes 
up from the Chamber. It must, however, be Dorne in mind that the 
papers having been distributed in the Senate and the Chamber at the 
same time, both the Financial Committee and the individual members 
of the Senate have had ample opportunity of studying them beforehand, 
together with the reports of the budget committee of the Chamber on 
each department. 

These lengthy proceedings are not due to want of activity in the 
members of the budget committee; but the fact is that in the two last 

ears they have had to go into several successive budgets. In 1887, M. 
Daaphin’s budget, brought in on the 22d of March, was rejected by the 
Chamber, and was followed, on the 5th of July, by M. Rouvier’s, which, 
in its turn, was abandoned by M. Tirard, who introduced a third—the 
one now in course of “exercice’’—on the 12th of January, 1888. 

Under the First Empire the budget was passed ex d/oc, the Govern- 
ment subsequently distributing the amount amongst the various depart- 
ments by decree. In the time of the Restoration it was voted in 
sections; under Louis Philippe by chapters (each section being divided 
into chapters, and a chapter containing a series of votes). The decree 
of the 25th of December, 1852, ordained that the estimates should be 
voted separately for each department, and subdivided into chapters by 
the Council of State, the Government reserving the right of making 
“virements ’—that is, of transferring items from one chapter to another. 
The Senatus-consultum of 1869 re-established voting by chapters. 

Step by step, as the budget committee has resolved to exercise a 
stricter control over the expenditure of the departments, the number of 
the chapters has risen from 481 in 1883 to 655 in 1888; and the Ministers 
no longer retain any power of making “virements.” The budget com- 
mittee works very hard. It comprises men of great authority, either on 
financial questions generally or on particular departments; in 1887, for 
example, it included among its members six ex-Ministers and two 
Under-Secretaries of State. Its discussions are rapid; set speeches are 
seldom made, and have no weight; accurate facts, precise language, 
clear thoughts, carry the day. 

Having thus explained the machinery of the French budget, I will 
proceed to discuss the budget bill of 1889 as presented to the budget 
committee. 


THE ORDINARY BUDGET. 


Article I. sets forth that credits are opened to the Ministry for the 
ordinary expenses of 1889, as stated in Schedule A, to the Act, applicable 
as follows: 








Francs. £ (about). 

(1) Public debt...... :ene enna nennenenes eoes 1,291,676,345 51,667,054 
(2) Public authorities—the President, Parlia- 

Picea ctncaedesvins 4 eseiuns 13, 263,08 3 530,523 

(3) General departmental expenses.......... 1,355,929,755 54,237,070 

(4) Collecting and other expenses of revenue 327,853,769 13,114,151 

(5) Reimbursements, drawbacks and bounties 22,032,700 881,308 

3,010, 752,652 120,430,106 


(1) The National Debt consists of three sections—namely : 
(a) The funded debt. 
(4) Debt repayable at a fixed date, or by terminable annuities. 


(c) Life annuities. 
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(a) The funded debt imposes at present an annual charge of— 
Francs. £ (about), 
43% per cent. Rentes 305,540,000 12,221,600 
a ™ 430,005,000 17,440,200 








741,545,000 29,661,800 


The amount of interest on the funded debt at the principal periods 
of French history in the nineteenth century stood as follows :— 

. Number of Annual Charge 

Date. Fundholders. in £ Sterling. 
April 1, 1814 137,950 2,532,305 
August 1, 1830 195,970 8,095,247 
March 1, 1848 747,744 9,771,490 
i i i dene chncuceoweseenesdee ° 810, 301 9,710,979 
January 1, 1871 1,269,000 16,1 £9,100 
January 1, 1888 4,141,281 29,619,092 

(4) The estimate for the debt repayable at fixed terms or by way of 
terminable annuity amounts to 335,335,000 francs (£13,413,400). Last 
year in M. Rouvier’s budget the figure came to £14,600,000. But last 
year the votes under this head included £ 4,200,000 for redemption of 
debt, of which £1,200,000 was for meeting sexenary bonds which had 
matured. The Government proposals for this year make no provision 
for payment of such bonds. It is the custom to issue bonds at six 
years; and since 1881 these bonds have been to a considerable extent 
renewed instead of being paid in full. Thus, in 1882, only a little more 
than four millions were paid out of nearly seven; in 1883, five and a 
half out of seven; and soon; and in 1888 only something over half a 
million out of four millions, and in 1889 it is not proposed to pay any, 
so that by the 31st of December, 1889, there will be more than twenty 
million pounds of sexenary bonds running, the last maturing in 1895. 
France, therefore, is in the position of an embarrassed trader who is 
reduced to renewing his bills. 

The accounts of the debt payable by way of terminable annuity 
include also £472,000 interest on short Treasury bills issued to meet 
guaranteed interest on railways. The total amount of these bills issued 
or authorized to be issued exceeds ten millions sterling. In principle 
they are only advances to the railway companies, but, until repayment, 
they constitute part of the National Debt. The Government makes 
loans also for two other purposes—namely, for communal roads and for 
colleges and primary schools. These loans are raised by bonds at long 
dates; £6,600,000 have been issued, and a somewhat larger amount still 
remains to be issued. 

(c) The life annuity fund, devoted to pensions, comes to £8,671,800 a 
year, of which £3,688,000 goes to war pensions for the army and £1,260,- 
ooo to the navy, while the civil pension list takes £2,456,000. In 1822 
civil and military pensions together amounted to less than four millions, 
in 1852 to less than two millions and a half. The civil pension law of 
1853, the gradual rise in the scale. of pensions, and the. introduction of 
new categories of annuitants have together operated to raise the Gov- 
ernment contribution under this head to £7,180,000 while the fund 
arising from deductions from salaries yields only £1,500,000. This bur- 
den will become more and more crushing unless the whole system of 
our retiring pensions be modified. It is a result which ought to give 
food for reflection to those who are proposing that the State should 

ant pensions in old age to all its citizens. 

The following table shows approximately in millions sterling the 
growth of the public debt since 1869 (the last budget under the Empire). 
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For the years previous to 1888 I have taken, not the votes, but the 
amounts actually spent. The percentages are more exactly given: 

















Increase per cent. tn 
1888 as compared with 








= 
| 
| 1869 | 1876 | 1886 | 1888 || 1869 1876 1886 


























Funded debt.........eeeee.- 14% | 30 | 28% |,29% 105 * 4 
Debt repayable at fixed date 
or by terminable annuities. | 4 m1 | 17 13% 237 19 + 
Life annuity debt........... | 3%] 4 7% | 8% 146 102 10 
| 22 | 45% | 53 | 51% 














(2) Public authorities—the President and Parliament.—We have now 
reached the second branch of the proposed law, which includes the 
following items: 


Salary of the President..... weTtTTrriet Tt TT eT TTT TTT Tre £ 24,0c0 
Housekeeping and traveling expenses of the President.......... 24,000 
SS UP ED ccc ccneccecccesccuccocstoccccaneseeses 184,000 
ee EE Biv ccccicccasdececeteccesss 298,523 

£ 539,523 


Under the Restoration the allowances to the King and royal family 
amounted to /£1,360,000, and, together with the expenses of the peers 
and Chamber of Deputies, reached a total of £1,467,200. Under the 
Government of July these expenses fell to £615,200; but under the 
Empire in 1869 they had risen to £2,050,280. In 1876 the cost of the 
President, the Senate, and the Chamber stood at £518,080, and the 
increase since that date is due mainly to an extra allowance of £12,000 
to the President for traveling expenses and to the increase in the num- 
ber of deputies. 


(3) General Departmental Expenses. 


In the estimates for 1889 these votes amount tO..........s00. £ 54,237,070 
If we deduct from this total— 
(a) The military estimates..............02: £ 22,268,680 
(6) The naval estimates... ...ccccccccccces 7,706,440 
29,975,120 








we shall find that there remains for the other depart- 
GAB occ cecvcsces 6066066 0600500 06066600000088 000008 £ 24,261,950 


Out of this sum the Ministry of Public Instruction and of Fine Arts 
takes £5,950,480, and the Ministry of Public Works £ 6,833,000. It is 
not very easy to compare the growth of these departmental estimates at 
different periods, for some votes are from time to time included in or 
excluded from this chapter of the budget without observing any uniform 
system. For example, a sum of £2,587,840 for extraordinary public 
works appears in it at present, which at other times would have been 
found elsewhere. But the table on the next page gives as accurately as 
possible a comparison of the departmental estimates for 1869, the last 
budget of the Empire; for 1876, the last budget passed by the National 
Assembly ; for 1886, the last budget of the Parliament of 1881-5; and 
for 1888. 


* Decrease about 1 per cent. + Decrease 24 per cent. 
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It will be seen from the comparative statement given there that the 
principal augmentations of expenditure have taken place in the depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy, of Public Instruction, and of Agriculture 
and Commerce. The general expenses of the other departments have 
hardly varied at all. The budget of 1888 for departmental expenses is 
35 per cent. higher than the budget of 1869, 34 per cent. higher than 
that of 1876, and 3 per cent. higher than that of 1886; and the budget 
proposed for 1889 shows an increase of 2.3 per cent. over the budget of 1888. 

(4) kapenses of the Collection and Management of the Public Revenue. 
—The collection of the Revenue costs £7,148,960, of which the collec- 
tion of the direct taxes (excluding Algeria) takes only £152,720. But 
it should be understood that this branch includes the expenses of the 
State manufactures and industrial undertakings. For example, £1,800,- 
000 must be set down to the purchase and carriage of tobacco, £5,348,- 
880 to the administration of the post-office, and £613,840 to the man- 
agement of the forests. The total expenditure under this head comes 
to £13,114,151. The following figures show the corresponding expendi- 
ture at previous periods :— 


1869 | £ 9,048,000 
1876 RE GIG one 0 600 e ccnseiacetads 9,982, 160 
1886 13,293,800 
See TOU GR ncccnca cecesccsecscteses 13,031,920 


(5) Reimbursements, Drawbacks, and Bountzes——These items amount 
in all to £ 881,308; in 1869 they were £421,680; in 1876, £1,781,360; in 
1886, £912,960; and in 1888 (as voted), £814,000. The large figure for 
1876 is accounted for by the purchase of the match factories. 

This concludes my survey of the ordinary expenditure, but it is far 
from comprehending the whole of the budget.—Contemporary Review. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER.] 





DEATH OF A WILDCAT.—As a typical case of the abjectest failure the Nemaha 
Valley bank of Brownville may be taken. After the time when the cashier, seeing 
reason to anticipate a run, had thoughtfully locked the front door and slipped out 
the back one, the editor of 7he Brownville Advertiser obtained leave to examine 
the books, and announced in the next issue of his paper that everything was sound, 
only time was needed. According to his account there was $33.000 of the Nemaha 
Valley currency in circulation. The assets of the concern consisted of ‘* stock notes, 
$73,000; discounted paper at thirty and sixty days, over $5,000; cash, over 
$1,000.” It surely required a western journalist, characteristically impressed with 
the need of maintaining public confidence, to state that such a condition of things 
indicated soundness. Suppose, for instance, that it should transpire that the ‘‘stock 
notes” were virtually worthless Such a thing was not uncommon, as the stockhold- 
ers of the old State banks used often to “‘ pay up”’ their capital by giving their per- 
sonal notes, and then when occasion offered they could take measures to make these 
notes entirely worthless. Suppose, further, that the discounted paper had been 
received from those who were not reliable, at least in a financial crisis. Suppose also 
that the alleged ‘‘ cash”’ consisted of the bills of other banks as worthless as the one 
under investigation, and suppose, finally, that the books had been ‘“‘ fixed,” and 
that in reality much more than $33,000 of currency had been issued. Such was very 
nearly the condition of the Nemaha Valley bank. The machinery of the courts was 
put in motion to enforce the redemption of the currency, and nearly $1,000 of the 
old bills are stored among the records of the district court. Property was levied upon 
that usually turned out to belong to some one else, and finally the sheriff reports 
having levied upon and sold a safe, a table, a stove and a letter press, which alto- 
gether brought $63. The last plea which the absent president ventured to make 
was, that the so-called ‘‘ Nemaha Valley Bank” could not be sued, since in reality 
it had not been legally incorporated at all.—Overland Monthly. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Economic Interpretation of History. By JAMES E. THOROLD Rocers, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford, and of 
Economic Science and Statistics, King’s College. London and New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1889. 


When one reads an economic book of this nature, replete with well- 
digested facts and conclusions, he awakens to the enormous mass of thin 
fact, overlaid with thinner reasoning, called economic literature, which is 
flooding the world. Of course, the same remark may be applied to other 
fields of literature. But as a portion of the economic domain lies within 
the experience of so many, political economy has suffered peculiarly from 
quacks and dabblers. The present volume is a welcome addition of great 
value, is indeed one of the few books worthy of a permanent place in a 
carefully-selected economic library. 

The distinguished author has found out the thinness of our political 
economy, the narrowness of many of its assumptions, and the failure of 
economists at every turn to do, what they have professed should be done, 
to test their conclusions resting on assumptions by the facts which they are 
supposed to interpret. In his preface he says: ‘‘I began to discover that 
much which popular economists believe to be natural is highly artificial: 
that what they call laws are too often hasty, inconsiderate and inaccurate induc- 
tions, and that much which they consider to be demonstrably irrefutable is 
demonstrably false. I have often had to conclude that the best-intentioned 
thinkers and writers have been supremely mischievous, and that, in attempt- 
ing to frame a system, they have wrecked all system. It must, I think, 
be admitted that political economy is in a bad way; its authority is 
repudiated, its conclusions are assailed, its arguments are compared to the 
dissertations held in Milton’s Limbo, its practical suggestions are conceived 
to be not much better than those of the philosopher in Laputa, and one 
of its authorities, as I myself heard, was contemptuously advised to betake 
himself to Saturn. Now all this is very sad. The books which seemed to 
be wise are often compared to those curious volumes of which the converts 
at Ephesus made a holocaust. And the criticism is just. . . . The 
worst of it is that they are so profoundly ignorant of the social facts on 
which they profess to be dogmatic.” 

The opening chapter is devoted to the economic side of history, in the 
course of which the writer explains the relations of capital and_ labor. 
‘¢ Wealth,” he says, ‘‘is of two kinds, passive or unproductive, and active 
or productive, the former being constantly and regularly a reserve upon 
which the latter may draw. This double function of wealth explains the 
rapidity with which, in times of exalted demand, wealth is readily turned into 
the active form, profits increase, workmen are employed and finally wages 
rise. . . . The function of capital is to secure the continuous employ- 
ment of labor and as far as possible to equalize prices and profits.” With 
this as a starting point he proceeds to show first the effects of early legis- 
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lation on labor, which he finds to have been degrading. In 1825 the whole 
of the labor laws were swept away. ‘‘ Thenceforward the whole subject was 
remitted to the common law and to the dangerous interpretations which 
judges have given of what they are pleased to call constructive conspiracy, 
the most elastic instrument of tyranny which can be devised.” The writer 
then proceeds to discuss rent, famines, and the character of English agri- 
culture, together with its relations to prices, wages,‘and the economic life of 
the people. Then comes a statement of the social effects of religious move- 
ments in English history. This theme has no necessary connection with the 
subject in hand, although the writer eventually welds it into the general 
discussion by saying that ‘‘I have no doubt that the remarkable progress 
of the working classes in the fourteenth, fifteenth and first half of the 
sixteenth centuries were intimately connected with the destructive criticism 
which Wiclif and his followers brought to bear on the established creed and 
its representatives.” Discussing next the intercourse of nations and the 
economic fluctuations coincident with the discovery of new countries and the 
consequent change in the arteries of trade, the writer proceeds to show the 
character of early taxation and the difficulties involved in finding an equitable 
basis. Then comes a still more interesting though kindred subject. ‘* The 
Distribution of Wealth in England at Different Epochs.”’ With the history 
of agricultural rents he reaches a vexed question that still lacks an equitable 
solution. After a long discussion of the various theories of rent, coupled 
with facts in his own observation, he says: ‘* The land owners of the 
eighteenth century made the English farmer the best agriculturist in the 
world; the land owners of the nineteenth century have beggared him.” 
Metallic currencies and paper currencies are then traced, in order to show 
the interpretation of money values in the economical history of England. 
The origin and progress of English pauperism is duly set forth with its 
causes, and the historical effects of high and low prices are stated, the 
conclusion being that the remedy for existing agricultural evils does not 
reside in the artificial restoration of high prices. From this point forward 
the discussion comprehends the following topics: ‘‘ Domestic Manufactures,” 
‘‘The Guild and Apprentice System,” ‘‘ The Rise and Progress of Colonial 
Trade,” ‘*The Origin and History of Laissez Faire,” ‘‘The History of the 
Protectionist Movement in England,” ‘‘The Interpretation of Export and 
Import Tables,” ‘‘ The Estate of the Crown and the Doctrine of Resump- 
tion,” ‘‘ Public Debts,” ‘‘The Theory of Modern Taxation,” ‘*The Object 
of Local Taxation in England,” ‘‘ The Policy of Government in Undertak- 
ing Service and Supply.”’ 

This work was first given to the public in the form of lectures delivered 
in Worcester College Hall, Oxford, last year, and the style bears the 
lecture-mark; but if sometimes lacking in conciseness, it is lighted with an 
earnestness and humor which are the more welcome, because unexpected. 
There is nothing ‘‘ dismal” in this work, unless it be the strong and justi- 
fiable attacks on impostors who for so long a period have been trying 
to enlighten the public with wind. The book is marvelously rich in inter- 
esting facts and many, we are sure, for whom economic literature has no 
attraction, would be delighted in reading these bright pages. 
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A Compilation of Constitutional Provisions, Statutes, and Cases Relating to 
the System of Taxation in the State of New York. Prepared by 
JuLIEN T. Davies. The Troy Press Company, Printers. 1888. 


This compilation, Mr. Davies explains, was prepared by request of the 
committee on taxation and retrenchment of the Senate of the New York 
legislature. The work begins with a general statement of the system of 
taxation in the State, which is followed by the constitutional and statutory 
law on the subject, and their interpretation by the courts. The arrangement 
of the work is excellent, and this is one of the most desirable features in 
a work of this character. Then the points of the cases are clearly and 
accurately stated, so that one can get a good conception of the law now 
existing on this subject. Indeed, the work shows that Mr. Davies is a 
master of this field, and it will be gladly welcomed by lawyers and all who 
are interested in administering the law, or legislating on taxation. The 
form of the work, doubtless, would have been somewhat different had it 
been prepared wholly as a guide to lawyers and administrators, but it is 
none the less valuable. Though the principles of taxation are here put 
together in perhaps as systematic form as possible, the work reveals all the 
more clearly the incongruous mass of legislation and judicial construction on 
the subject, and the need of a thorough revision. It is a misnomer to call 
the existing laws a system, they are for the most part a quagmire, nor is 
there any reason whatever for the neglect to improve them. 


Development of Transportation Systems in the United States. Comprising a 
comprehensive description of the leading features of advancement, from 
the colonial era to the present time, in water channels, roads, turn- 
pikes, canals, railways, vessels, vehicles, cars, and locomotives; the 
cost of transportation at various times and places by the different 
methods; the engineering, mechanical, governmental, and popular 
questions that have arisen, and notable incidents in railway history, 
construction, and operation, with illustrations of hundreds of typical 
objects. Edited and published by J. L. RINGWALT, Railway 
World office, 420 Library street, Philadelphia. Four hundred and 
forty-five imperial quarto pages. Price five dollars. 


This work consists of a series of articles that originally appeared in the 
Railway World. The contents are arranged under four comprehensive head- 
ings, viz.: ‘* Before Railways,” ‘‘ Railway Infancy,” ‘*‘ Railway Youth,” and 
‘* Railway Manhood.” Numerous topics pertaining to each of these sub- 
divisions are discussed, and the work represents an earnest effort to explain 
salient features of all the widespread ramifications of railway development in 
this country, together with extended notices of other agencies of transporta- 
tion that preceded the railway, and now act as auxiliary or competing forces. 

The work starts at the beginning, and steadily keeps in view the fact 
that in transportation not only the consolidation engine and the 100-pound 
rail, but the canoe and the common road have their recognized place. As 
there is a logical connection between the papyrus or parchment that 
registered the triumphs of an ancient monarch, and the gigantic journals 
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that print a whole novel in a supplement, so has there been a steady 
development from the crude transportation appliances of Indians to the elabor- 
ate systems of great trunk lines. 

It would be quite impossible within our space to give more than a 
general description of this useful work. One of the chapters, however, 
which may be especially interesting to our readers relates to ‘‘ Early Rail- 
way Financiering.” He says that ‘‘it was an exceedingly difficult thing, 
requiring an immense amount of persistent effort, to secure the money 
necessary to construct any lengthy or extensive line, without State aid. The 
most notable achievement of that kind during ‘the period under consideration 
was the completion of the Delaware and Raritan Canal, and the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad and its branches, by the United Company of New 
Jersey, not only without advances from New Jersey, but under conditions 
which insured the payment of a considerable sum annually into the treasury 
of that State, and the establishment of these enterprises on a basis which 
rendered them profitable to their owners, and afforded satisfactory security to 
their creditors. About one-half the original cost of these works was con- 
tributed by stockholders, and the remaining half, or about $3,000,000, raised 
by a loan negotiated in England by Commodore Stockton. It was the 
largest sum that had then been advanced by foreign capitalists to any 
American transportation company that was not backed by State credit.” 

Complete indexes, with an extensive system of divisions and sub-headings, 
enable the reader to find easily anything in the book. The accuracy of 
detail and abundance of practical material will serve the needs of many who 
are industrially connected with railroads, and the deversified employments 
which owe their origin or sustenance to transportation. The book is a most 
timely addition to our scant railroad literature, and is valuable, not only for 
what it contains, but also for quickening, as no doubt it will, the spirit of 
others to cultivate that extensive field. 


Outlines of a New Science. By E. J. DONNELL. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 188g. 


This is another addition to the free trade and protection controversy. 
The author’s more striking ideas may be found in his conclusions. He 
affirms that all surplus value is the fruit of commercial exchanges; that these 
are most active where productive industry is the most vigorous; therefore, the 
supreme duty of statesmanship is to use all the constitutional powers of the 
government in clearing away obstructions to freedom of exchange, whether 
they spring from monopolies or lack of means of communication or other 
obstructions. He further asserts that the productive powers of labor per 
capita in this country, in nearly all staple commodities, is greater than in 
any other country as a whole, and that our specialties in this respect are 
more numerous and important than those of any other country, and that, as 
the restrictions on our commercial exchanges are more oppressive than in 
any other of the advanced industrial nations, ‘‘our danger js greater and 
the demand for a scientific remedy more imperative than elsewhere.” 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


EFFECT OF WAIVER OF PROTEST WHERE THERE ARE TWO INDORSERS, 


A. gives his note to B. four months after date, and makes it payable at his bank. 
At the top of the back of the note the words ‘‘ protest waived” are written, and 
thenfollows B. and C.’s indorsement, and the bank’s indorsement for collection. 
The note is sent to the bank, where it is made payable for collection, and there 
being no funds to meet it, the note is protested, the bank claiming as excuse for 
protesting that the waiver of protest only applied to one indorser, but not to the 
others. Towhom does it apply ? 

REPLY.—The courts have replied differently to this question. In Maine, 
when a waiver of protest is thus written over the names of two or more 
indorsers, it is considered as the waiver of all. The question was so 
decided in Parshley v. Heath (69 Me., 90), Barrows, J., saying: ‘‘ We think 
that where the first indorser of a piece of negotiable paper, instead of 
restricting his written waiver of demand and notice to himself, uses language 
which may fairly be understood to apply to all the successive parties, those 
who merely offered their naked signatures beneath his must be held to 
adopt the written waiver, and be bound by it... If either indorser desired 
to make his contract differ from that which a natural construction of the 
words preceding his signature would import, it would be easy for him to 
exclude himself from their operation by placing before his own signature 
the words ‘requiring demand and notice,’ or something equivalent. If he 
neglects this, the fair presumption is that he intends to adopt the language 
of the previous signer, and make the same contract.” 

On the other hand, in Massachusetts a different rule has been established. 
In Central Bank v. Davis (19 Pick., 373), a waiver was on a note 
indorsed first by Roberts and then by Davis. The court said that ‘‘ the 
written waiver on thé back of the note was the act of Roberts, the first 
indorser. . . It was his personal act, and does not bind any one else.” 

Which of these rules is the most reasonable? We certainly think the 
last is. If each indorser, when there are several, intends to waive notice 
of protest, he should write to that effect. Usually his indorsement is his 
own independent act, and we are not impressed with the force of Judge 
Barrows’ reasoning. We do not know why the express contract of a prior 
indorser should be regarded as an implied contract made by himself. If 
he intended that it should bind him he should say so, and if remaining 
silent, this fact should be regarded as conclusive that he did not intend to 
waive notice, or any right to which he was entitled. 
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New York.—A building which promises to be one of the most expensive and 
substantial of the many to be erected in the lower part of the city during the spring 
and summer of the present year is that to be built by the Union Trust Company on 
the east side of Broadway, between Wall street and Exchange Place. This compa- 
ny has recently purchased from Thomas C. Platt, president of the United States 
Express Company, the six-story brick office building at No. 82 Broadway. This 
property hasa frontage of 234 feet both on Broadway and New street, and the con- 
sideration was $400,000. The Union Trust Company now owns property extending 
about 72 feet along Broadway and running through to New street, along which it 
extends about 76 feet. Theintention is to begin building on it as soon as possible 
after May 1. Several of the leading architects of the city have been invited to sub- 
mit plans for the building. The only rule which they are requested to bear in mind 
is that the building proposed is to furnish suitable accommodations for the transac- 
tions of the Union Trust Company’s business, and is to be in other respects such as 
will bring in the best proportionate return on the proposed outlay of capital. 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Planters National Bank is one of the flourishing banking 
institutions of the South. With a capital of $300,000 the statement for January 
Ist shows a surplus fund of $350,000, and undivided profits to the amount of 
$17,357.58. These are the items which make a strong bank and hold the con- 
fidence of customers. 


JERSEY Ciry.—The depositors of the defunct Germania Savings Bank, Jersey 
City, which was wrecked by the defalcation of Cashier Schroeder, have been paid 
70 per cent., and they are anxious to get the balance. Among the assets were 
$20,000 of Secaucus road bonds, which were rendered worthless by a recent 
decision of the Court of Errors. The depositors have been making ineffectual 
efforts to get a settlement, and they decided last night to begin proceedings against 
Schroeder’s bondsmen for $30,000, which will cover the amount due the depositors. 


THE AMERICAN SURETY.—The American Surety Company, of New York, well 
illustrates the progress of fidelity insurance and the increasing recognition of its 
value by the business community. Holding 50 per cent of its premium on bonds 
in force as a reserve fund, the company shows, January 1, 1889, $356,413.36 of 
surety premiums on outstanding contracts, against $256,823.48, January 1, 1888, 
and this means that the American Surety increased its business about 28 per cent. 
last year. Notwithstanding the necessary increase in its unearned premium liability 
the company’s net surplus was $138,191.24, January I, 1889, against $82,161.27, 
January 1, 1888, upon a corresponding basis ; and such accumulation is attained 
after paying 3 per cent. semi-annual dividends upon the company’s $1,000,000 
capital. Commencing so late as April 14, 1884, in a business comparatively untried 
in the United States, this company has proceeded with a payment of less than 25 
per cent. of premium for losses; and this is test of capacity of management. It 
will be remembered that fidelity guaranty is a protective as well as indemnifying 
method, and its loss payment is greater or less in proportion to the efficiency of its 
surveillance. 


CHESTER, Pa.—The stockholders of the Delaware County Trust, Safe Deposit 
and Title Insurance Company of Chester on Tuesday voted to increase the capital 
stock to $500,000. A proposition looking to a merger with the Chester Bank and 
Saving Fund was also favorably considered, and a committee was appointed to 
report a plan of consolidation at a subsequent meeting. 


MASSACHUSETTS has placed a 3 per cent. loan of $815,000 with thirty years to 
run, at a price averaging $108.94 per $100. This will yield only 2,% per cent. to 
the buyers. This amount of bonds is more than the whole of the State debt of 
Kansas, but it may be asked what makes this high premium and low rate of return. 
The credit of that State is so good that holders of State bonds know for a surety 
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that the bonds are good and their interest safe. Here is an example which it 
would be well for this State to emulate. Limit the power of municipalities to 
create debt beyond a certain proportion to assessed valuation, and the rates will not 
trouble the borrower. 

BurFraLo, N. Y.—The Bank of Buffalo, soon after the final adjustment of the 
half-holiday law, issued a compact set of rules which enabled note-makers to figure 
out easily when their paper became payable. This useful circular was in great 
demand, and is still in use. Looking further to the convenience of its customers 
and business men, the bank has issued for the year 1889 a table of holiday dates, 
which at a glance shows when paper due on holidays is payable—each holiday 
being set down in order by months. The tables are in two sizes, one small enough 
to admit of being pasted in the back of a pass-book, the other a large and beautiful 
production for the desk. This last is a harmony of elegant coloring. The tables 
were got up and are copyrighted by Wm. C. Cornwell, cashier of the bank, and 
will prove a decided factor in smoothing out the question Of due dates. 

JOHN FARSON’s BUSINESS CHANGE.—John Farson has sold his interest in the 
well-known banking house of S. A. Kean & Co. and has started for California, 
where, after a brief stay, he will return to Chicago and re-engage in the banking 
business, with a branch in New York City. Mr. Farson has had extended 
experience in financial matters, and enjoys the confidence and esteem of his large 
circle of friends and acquaintances, who will wish him success in his new departure. 


New York City.—The Gansevoort Bank on Fourteenth street, at the junction 
of Fludson street and Ninth avenue, has been opened for business. The premises 
are spacious and well adapted to the uses of the bank. The location of the institu- 
tion is well chosen. It exactly suits the wants of the great number of enterprising 
marketmen who congregate in that vicinity. The bank will te readily accessible 
to occupants of the new West Washington Market. The directors of the bank 
are men distinguished in business circles. Its chief officers are T. C. Kimball, 
president, C. E. Bigelow, vice-president, and F. H. Skelding, cashier. 

The Mechanics and Traders Bank has removed from the Bowery to 486 Broad- 
way. The new premises are centrally located, accessible from all points, and the 
building itself has been remodeled so as to make it admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose. The fire and burglar-proof safes and vaults, especially built for this bank, 
offer ample space and security, and, as an additional protection, Holmes’ electric 
burglar alarm wires have been introduced. The Mechanics and Traders Bank was 
organized in 1830. Since the advent of the present management, this bank has 
paid its stockholders in regular semi-annual dividends the sum of $70,000, and has 
added $150,000 to its surplus fund, while within the same period its deposits have 
increased from about $700,000 to nearly $3,000,000. 

The President has commuted the sentence of J. D. Fish, formerly president of 
the Marine National Bank of New York, who was convicted in April, 1885, of 
misapplying the funds of that bank and sentenced June 27, 1885, to ten years’ 
imprisonment in the State prison at Auburn. The President's indorsement in this 
case says: ‘‘ Every object sought to be obtained by the punishment of crime will 
be accomplished, in my opinion, by a commutation of the convict’s sentence to 
imprisonment for a term of five years and six months, with allowance of deductions 
for good conduct. Such commutation is therefore granted.” 

STUYVESANT BANK.—The following gentlemen are the incorporators of the 
Stuyvesant Bank: Judge Charles Welde, John H. Harr, Thomas F. Gilroy, 
William H. Burke, Judge Andrew J. White, Jesse W. Power, Daniel M. Van 
Cott, J. C. Minzinger, Ex-Sheriff Peter Bowe, Patrick J. Ferrigen, Thomas S. 
Hayes, Adjutant-General Porter, and W. P. Kelly. The bank will be situated on 
the southwest corner of 125th street and Fifth avenue. The capital stock is 
$150,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The banking house of Jay Cooke & Co. failed on September 
18, 1873, with liabilities aggregating $11,000,000. A large number of the claims 
against the firm were compromised within a few years following the failure, and 
since the day when the firm suspended payment, about $6,000,000 of the debt has 
been settled. In addition to that large sum divided among the creditors, a consider 
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able amount of asset scrip was given to the claimants, who have since received two 
dividends thereon, aggregating, together with the present and final dividend, 56 
per cent. The payment of the last dividend on the asset scrip was begun on 
December goth by the trustee of the Jay Cooke & Co. estate, Willie Rushton. The 
amount of the scrip issued after the failure was $1,250,000, or 15 per cent. of the 
total indebtedness. The general debt is not settled, and the principal assets with 
which to pay it are 46,000 acres of land in Dakota and the Lake Champlain Iron 
Ore Company’s property in Essex County, N. Y. There have been four dividends 
paid on the general debt, which were in cash and in securities. The cash dividends 
amounted to about 14 per cent., but the sale of securities made the actual receipts 
much higher, especially to those who were wise enough to hold the securities for 
good prices in the market. Efforts are being made to dispose of the assets, so as 
to make a final settlement. 


BosTon’s B1GGest TAXPAYERS.—The largest individual taxpayers are: Frederick 
L. Ames, who pays $40,375.54 on $3,013,100 of real estate; Eben D. Jordan, 
who pays $20,612.54 on $1,518,100 of real and $20,000 of personal estate ; Joshua 
M. Sears, who pays $50,153.52 on $3,617,809 of real and $125,000 of personal 
estate, and Arioch Wentworth, who pays $20,696.96 on $1,434,400 of real and 
$110,000 personal estate. There are on the list 157 who pay a tax above $5,000 
and less than $10,000, forty-five who pay from $10,000 up to $20,000, twelve who 
pay between $20,000 and $30,000, six who pay between $30,000 and $40,000, four 
who pay between $40,000 and $50,000, three who pay over $50,000, and one that 
pays over $100,000.— Boston Herald. 

New YorkK TRusT CoMPANIES.—The trust companies of New York City and 
Brooklyn have lately filed in Albany their annual statements. The amount of net 
assets held by each company on the 3Ist of December, 1888, was as follows: 


Resources. 
ee OE DE WO. co scecccevccceseoscescacens ~ $42,507,201 73 
Union Trust Co. of New York................ i‘enanenaeaw 30,636,957 68 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. of New York... ...........- 27,300,260 76 
Ce SUUNE Ga, GE BUN WO 6 < cccaees ccvcecccsconces 26,530,349 29 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Co............. 2.246. 24,061,855 58 
Meescamtite OF New Vos City. ccs cccccsccscccccsccccccsess 20,931,328 13 
Pt Det en -ccnehecdne 6s sinc ewenesteneteses 08 11,950,463 12 
Metropolitan of New York City........ ...06. ddbene -a08 . 8,468,466 18 
Apes Trast Co. Of New VOGR ..ccccvicadbccesttpeccccees 7,091,482 82 
American Loan and Trust Co. of New York City......... 4,583,860 29 
Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage and Trust Co. of Kansas City... 3,898,843 26 
Long Island Loan and Trust Co. of Brooklyn..... Ocvgeee 3,480,695 Oo: 
Equitable Trust Co. of New London, Conn............ +» 3,449,150 86 
Franklin Trust Co. of Brooklyn ........6..+46. éscetcade *  3179,402 94 
Nassau of Brooklyn....... peseeane cnnveent Svbve cvewenes 2,490,663 19 
Knickerbocker Trust Co. of New York............e.ee008 2,382,464 16 
Holland of New York City..... bectaveadebibennderdhescs 2,151,467 36 
Manhattan Trust Co. of New York........2..cccccsccece 1,490,592 85 
Title Guarantee and Trust Co. of New York............. 1,096,026 31 


MARQUETTE, MicH.—About a year ago the banking house of J. V. Knapp 
began business and secured a good patronage. Both the proprietors were young 
men, and were well and favorably known. The bank did a general insurance 
business also, that branch being conducted by Mr. Joslin. About two months ago 
Mr. Joslin withdrew, leaving J. V. Knapp in full charge. There was a large 
number of depositors, and there seemed to be no lack of confidence. Mr. Knapp 
was regarded as a perfectly honest man and a shrewd financier, and his collapse is 
a surprise, which deepens as it develops that the assets are small. | 

THE GUARANTEE COMPANY OF NoRTH AMERICA.—The annual meeting of this 
company showed a most satisfactory condition of affairs. The surplus to the 
insured was $475.415.99 and the total resources of the company $935,474.31. The 
old Board of Directors was re-elected and Mr. T. G. Shaughnessey, assistant general 
manager of the Canadian Pacific Railway, was added thereto. Sir Alexander T. 
Galt was re-elected president, and Mr. E. Rawlings vice-president and managing 
director. The interest on the company’s investments has been more than sufh- 
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cient to pay the shareholders the usual 6 per cent. dividend, allowing the profits of 
the business to be added to the surplus. The growth in the business and resources 
of the company is clearly seen in the following figures: 

I 1888, 


New bonds issued $19,181,700 
i SbbéeNenséeneeds “300d s 0d 26,516,500 30,737,700 
Annual premium 217,800 222,688 
Working expenses 105,700 101,150 
Losses paid 75,500 69,770 
Surplus for policy holders............. .... 425,3C0 475,415 


Total resources 085,474 
: 621,470 


THE CLEARINGS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO CLEARING HousE for the year 
1888, reported by the manager, Charles Sleeper, were $336,735,954.39, and for 
1887, $829, 181,929.86, a gain of $7,554.024.53. The clearings by quarter year for 
1888, 1887 and 1886 are shown in the following statement : 

Time. I&S8, 1587. 1586, 
1st quarter $192,529,140 69 $ 166,674,784 76 $1 37,848,228 98 
Re 198,553,248 05 208,497,199 87 143,155,668 03 
233,819,660 I1 170,116,280 22 


212,103,589 II 
220,190,285 12 I9I,101,2t3 98 


233,489,976 54 
$836,735,954 39 $829,181,929 86 $642,221,391 21 


The total clearings and balances for thirteen years, and average daily clearing 
for each year, are given in the following statement : 











Average Daily 
Year. Clearings. Balances. Days. Clearing. 
1876.... $476, 123,237 97 $104,804,707 74 247 $1,927,624 45 


1877.--. 


Ptiese 
1879.... 
1880.... 
w88rL.... 
SEBS... 
1883.... 


1884.... 
1885.... 
1886.... 
1887.... 
1888.... 


519,948,803 68 
715,329,319 70 
5535953,955 90 
486,725,953 77 
598,696,832 35 
629,114,119 81 
617,921,853 51 
550,857,091 03 
502,344,737 93 
642,221,391 21 
829,181,929 86 
830,735,954 39 


126,172,850 21 
151,888,434 05 
129,501,079 52 
118,046,934 94 
125,388,744 81 
108,487,872 15 
107,269,494 53 
95,275,201 49 
100,460,388 52 
105,832,828 47 
129,474,942 72 
123,271,533 66 


395 


1,704,750 20 
2,337,077 50 
1,816,242 50 
1,601,072 20 
1,969,397 50 
2,076,284 20 
2,032,637 70 
1,831,768 72 
1,843,753 24 
2,133,025 88 
2,730,574 02 
2,743,399 57 
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Totais.$8,025,155,781 11 $1,525,935,012 81 
The balances in 1888 were 14 66-100. per cent. of clearings, and amounted to 
$123,271.533.66, and were paid as follows: In United States gold coin, 43 3-10 
per cent., $53,341,533-66; in Clearing House certificates, 56 7-10 per cent., 
$69,930,000. ‘The average daily balance for 1888 was $404.168.96, and for 1887, 
$427,310.04, a decrease of $23,141.08. The largest balance arising from a single 
day’s clearing in 1888 was $908.686.28, and paid as foliows: In Clearing House 
certificates, $395,000; in United States gold coin, $513,686.28. The largest 
amount of coin handled at the Clearing House, in settlement of a single day's 
balances, was $1,073,682.23, on July 18th, 1885. The Clearing House gold certifi- 
cates (now issued to the amount of $1, 075,000) have lessened the movement of 
gold coin in the settlement of balances since June Ist, 1883, as follows : 
Time. Balances. Paid by Certificates. Per Cent. 
4 (7 mos.).... $66,818,809 85 $32,010,000 CO 48 
wees 95,275,201 49 58,540,000 CO 61 4-10 
7880 .2e- 100,460,388 52 51 I-10 
1886 «+++ 105,832,828 47 48 1-10 
1887 «eee 129,474,942 72 44 8-10 
1888 weee 123,271.533 66 69,930,000 20 ‘ 56 7-10 


$621, 133,704 71 








$320,665,000 00 51 6-10 
CHARLESTON, N. H.—An unsuccessful attempt was made to rob the Connecticut 
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River National Bank in that town. Two brick walls surrounding the vaults were 
torn away by an explosive, but the granite vaults provedimpenetrable. An attempt 
to drill the steel locks also failed. The burglars left the bank and broke into the 
post-office. 

PuEBLO, CoL.—A. B. Gumayer, cashier of the defunct Exchange Bank of Canon 
City, has been found guilty of having feloniously accepted deposits up to the time 
of the closing of the bank, knowing the concern to be-insolvent. A motion was 
made for a new trial. The amount for which the bank failed a year ago was 
$300,000. 

WILKEs BARRE, PA.—Hon. E. C. Wadhams, late president of the First 
National Bank of Wilkes Barre, was born at Plymouth, in that State, graduated at 
the University of the City of New York, was engaged in mercantile pursuits for 
about twenty-five years, and was elected a State Senator in 1876. For many years 
he had been a director of the Wyoming National Bank of that place, and was 
elected president of the First National Bank in 1886, which office he held until his 
death. 


—ip ti £<—Ap 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1889. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Depostts. Circulation. Surplus. 
Feb. 2.. $399,910,000 . $89,205,600 . $37,473,100 - $431,142,100 ~. $4,709,700 . $18,893,175 
© Qe. 408,013,900 . 86,820,6c0 . 36,072,000 . 434,958,500 . 4,380,300 . 14,152,975 
“* 16.. 408,004,600 . 90,535,000 . 36,281,700 . 438,088,400 . 4,356,000 . 17,295,600 


*€ 23..- 408,955,900 .. 90,022,900 . 35,292,100 . 438,299,400 . 4,360,000 . 15,740,150 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1889. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Be “Diceavés 150,708,300 .... 9,244,600 .... 5,720,800 .... 128,093,800 .... 3,622,600 
“6 Qs «+00, 152,056,900 ....  93311,000 ... 5,583,900 .... 128,690,200 .... 3,168,000 
*€ 16..... « 1§2,527,200 ....  9)586,300 . . 5,577,200 .... 130,477,300 .+.. 3,010,700 
* Gascear 152,910,900 «2. = 330,500 «eee =5541Ty300 9.24. * 129,359,700 «.... 3,019,100 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1889. Loans. * Reserves. Deposits. Circulation, 
Te Biséeese »-+2 $93,300,000 .ee+ $25,404,000 ee $92,528,000 «se- $2,316,340 
TF ee aged 94,144,000 vee 26,051 ,odo rere 93,680,000 iti 2,317+463 
ets Gt sweuk. seewe 94,276,000 naan 26,169,000 Te 94, 176,000 sees 2,317,890 
 Ginctcevccenes 93,979,000 aster 25,691,000 aw 93,312,000 eeee 2,316,000 





—i i <a 
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_ Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Feb. 4. Feb. 11. Feb. 18. Feb. 25. 
th es so al esneadhegead wien 5 @6 .5 @6 - § Be .s eo ee 
EE ee ee STE Te 5 @2 .2%@1 ~~ © @Or%.. 3 @2 
Treasury balances, coin...............+ $150,046,417 .$150,038,203 . $149,931,238 . $150,279,542 
_ Do. do. currency...... ei neepes 15,209,508 . 16,124,878 . 16,291,139 . 17,233,791 





a hh... 


Sterling exchange has ranged during February at from 4.88 @ 4.89 for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.8534 @ 4.86% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.18% @5.16% 
for sight, and 5.205¢ @ 5.193% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.86 @ 4.86%; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4.8834 @ 4.89. Cable transfers, 4.89% @ 4.89%. Paris—Bankers’ 60 
days, 5.20 @ 5.19%; sight, 5.17% @ 5.16%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.22% @5.21%. Reichmarks (4) — bankers’, 60 days, 95% @ 95%; sight, 95% 
@ 95%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40% @ 40}; ; sight, 407% @ 40%. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 638.) 


Bank and Place. 


Elected. In place of. 


N. Y. City...Amer. Surety Company... Wm. L. Trenholm, 7... W. A. Wheelock. 


Bi Beeces 
e » 


.. Third National Bank.......... 
Amer. Nat. Bank, Birmingham. 
. First Nat. Bank, Montgomery. 
. Merchants & Planters N. B., 
Montgomery. i 
. German Nat. B., Little Rock.. 


. Southern Cal, Nat. Bank, 
Los Angeles. 


.. First National Bank, 
San Diego. 


.. First Nat. Bank, Santa Monica. 
. Boulder Nat. Bank, Boulder... 
. First Nat. Bank, Canon City... 


. Exchange National Bank, 
Colorado Springs. 


.. Denver National Bank, Denver. 
.. Amer. Nat. Bank, Leadville.... 
.. First Nat. Bank, Pueblo 
.. First Nat, Bank. Trinidad... 
. First Nat. Bank of Killingly, 
Danielsonville. | 
.. First Nat. Bank, New Haven.. 
. Thompson Nat. B. , Thompson. 
. Merchants N. B., Devil’s Lake.. 


. First National Bank, 
Doland. 


. First National Bank, 
Grafton. 4 
.. Citizens National Rank, 
Grand Forks. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Parker....... 
. Citizens Bank, 
Sheldon, 


First National Bank, - 
Sturgis. 


. Nat. Bank of Wilmington & 
Brandywine, Wilmington. 
. Merchants Nat. Bank, Ocala.. 
a 


. Citizens National Bank, 
Orlando. 


Nat. Bank of Augusta, August 
. First National Bank, 
Brunswick. } 


. First National Bank, 
Moscow. 


Atlanta Nat. Bank, Atlanta.... 


. Farmers National Bank, 
Cambridge. 
.. Fort Dearborn N. B., Chicago. 
. De Kalb Nat. Bank, De Kalb... 


Henry Buckhout, V. ?.. oecsecce 

H. L. Underwood, A. C. 

G. W. Craik, V. P.. , 

Robt. Goldthwaite, -. _T. B. "jordan, 

S. B, Marks, Jr., Cas... Robt. Goldthwaite, 
Daniel G. Jones, V. P.... C. J. Lincoln. 

L. N. Breed, P . John I, Redick. 
Wm. F. Bosbyshell, V. ?P. L. N. Breed. 

C. N. Flint, Cas....6... Wm, F. Bosbyshell, 
J. Gruendike, P R. A. Thomas. 

R. A. Thomas, V. /.... J. H. Braly. 

J. H. Braly, Cas........ O. S, Hubbell. 

L. R. Vincent, V. P..... John Steere. 
Chas. C. —— A.C. 

EB. C. Geay, P...:. geesee Stephen S. Talcott, 
F. E. Dow, P. D. Heron. 

Geo. De La Vergne, V..P,. F. E. Dow. 


Howard Evans, A. Cas.. 

M. H. Williams, Gt at 

W. E. Singer, Asst Cas. 

Delos A. Chappell, V. P. Frank G. Bloom. 


Wm. H. Challon, V. P.. odece 


James E. English, V. ?.. 

Geo. H. Nichols, V. P... T. D. "Sayles. 

C, W. Greene, Ass't Cas. . 

S. E. Morris, P, gessocce Ge Ww. Barlow. } 
5. Ee Labrie, VF. 

ye Brosseau, Cas 

Wm. C. Leistikow, P.. ; ; 
J. Tombs, V. P.. _Wm. C. Leistikow. 
is Walker Smith, P.. Wm. Budge. 

5. W. McLaughlin, V. P. J. Walker Smith. 
F, L. Clisby, Cas........ W. L. Baker. 

G. O. Brohough, SO .. A. O. Runcie. 

A. O. Runcie, Cas.,..... Edwin A. Lucia. 
Henry E. Bailey, ?...... D. A. McPherson. 
D. A. McPherson, V. P.. Chas. Francis. 
H. E. Perkins, Ass’¢ Cas. 


Geo. S. Capelle,?....... Washington Jones, 


R, B. McConnell, Cas... 
H. S. Kedney, ?........ L.A. "Garrett. 
F, R. Webber, V. P Henry S. Kedney. 
Jas. L. Giles, eee sibate H. G. Garrett. 
James Tobin, 7,.... . Chas. Estes. * 
W. E. Burbage, <r C. oe Jr. 
M, Uliman, V. W. E. Burbage. 
i Miles ‘C. Moore. 

; W. W. Langdon, 
R. S. Browne, Cas H. C. Baker. 
S. H. Fields, Jr., 4. Cas. S, H. Fields. 
L.. H. Patten, P.i..<0.. Richard Mascall.* 
T. M. Robertson, V. P.. L. H. Patten.‘ 
M. Schweisthal, Cas Seymour Walton. 
H. D. Wyman., iG ie J. D. Lott. 


* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place. 
Galena National Bank, 
Galena. 
. Galesburgh National Bank, 
Galesburgh. 


. Edgar Co. National Bank, 
Paris. 


. Exchange National Bank, ; 
Polo. 
.. Second Nat. Bank, Rockford. 
. First National Bank, 
Waukegan. 
. First National Bank, 
Bloomfield. 
. First National Bank, 
Frankfort. 


.. Wright Co. Nat. B., Clarion.. 


. First Nat. Bank, Davenport.. 


_. First Nat. Bank, Emmetsburg. 


.. Iowa City National Bank, 


lowa City. 
Oskaloosa Nat. B., Oskaloosa. . 


. American National Bank, 


Sioux City. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Winterset.... 
.. First Nat. Bank, Abilene..... 

. Armourdale: Bank, Armourdale, 


fe Exchange Nat. B., Atchison.. 
The Dime Sav. B., Atchison. . 


. United States N. B., Atchison.. 


.. First National Bank, 


Beloit. 


. First National Bank, 


y 
. First Nat. Bank, Downs...... 


.. Central National Bank, 


Ellsworth. 
.. Citizens Nat. Bank, Fort Scott. 
. First Nat. Bank, Harper...... 


. Hutchinson National Bank, 


Hutchinson. 


. Nat. Bank of Commerce, 


Hutchinson. 


. Wyandotte Nat. Bank, 


Kansas City. 


. First National Bank, 


Kirwin. 


. First National Bank, 


. Lyons Exchange Bank 


. First National Bank, 


Lyons . 


Elected. In place of 
Be ER Fi ccc ckeus Robt. H. McClellan. 
Thos. B. Hughlett, V. P. Richard Barrett. 
P. F. Brown, 7. ....c00% W. W. Washburn. 
H. M, Sisson, Ws #tecaee P. F. Brown. 
ay... 4 ees R. N. Parrish, 
R. H. Kile, Cas ver J. E. Parrish.* 
wee ae Comet Aart Cats. biden the 
John Bingaman, ?...... R. G. Shumway. 


W.H. Cunningham, V.P. John Bingaman. 
. E. L. Woodruff, V. PP... C. O. Upton. 


Nelson A, Steele, Prdi-oc. * "sabtedhs 
Francis E. oe V~. P. Nelson A. Steele. 
pent. -U. TER Picsccvece John Waldron. 
Philip K, Buskirk, V. P.. Nat. U. Hill. 

Js Wi. Coulter, P. 2. . ces T. B. Cox. 

D. F. Allen, V. | a J. W. Coulter. 

. Benj, P. Birdsall, age Seach ae 

. Anthony Burdick, FPL Stevenson. 
E. B. Soper, V. ana A. N. Eddy. 

Be Cee Pec ct sees’ . S. J. Kirkwood. 
Thos. B. Wales, V. P... Geo. W. Lewis. 
W. H. Seevers, P....... H. L. ao: 
©. J. Faye: Pu dec ccces B. M. Webster. 
Tk. Cy Beek, Sere Cae. Bide sed 
W. & Wee, Gite... | eb gbetsn 


H. A. Hayes, Cas....... Theo. Mosher. 


J. R. Quarles, Cas....... E. B. Jennings. 
- BP: Wagener, FF... tee ccede 

. L. M. Briggs, Cas..... . F. H. Wilson. 
L. A. Wheeler, Cas..... F, W. Hunton. 


M. S. Atwood, P........ Alex. Campbell. 
Alex, Campbeil, V. P.... L. J. Best. 


J. M. Bower, Ass't Cas. neehe'eiae 
W. P. Westfall, ?....... G. W. Clawson. 
B. S. Westfall, Cas...... M. K. Brundage. 
B. P. McDonald, V. P... Isaac Stodden. 


A. 5. Lusk, Pesiediscesl J. F. Greenlee. 


Frank Vincent, V. ?.... Thos. J. Anderson. 


C. H. Menke, Cas....... A. J. Lusk 
. 


W. T. Atkinson, Cas.... F. E. Carr. 

R, M, Folts, Ass’¢ Cas... W. T. Atkinson. 
Isaac La Grange, |. ¥eey Geo. G. Kroh. 
A. N. Moyer, V. ?...... Isaac La Grange. 
M. H. Johnson, V. P.... Chas. W. Hull. 
Chas. W. Hull, Cas..... M. H,. Johnson. 
See Be Fv ccoccseces G. C. Hardesty. 
G. C. Hardesty, V. P... J. M. Johnson. 
3. J, Babe Gare-Cae.. - —- evsteode 

E. V. Thompson, Jr., 7. Wm. L. Murphy. 
eS 8 SS eae ee 


» John B. Anderson, ?.... Geo. S. Murphey. 


' Manhattan. | Geo. S. Murphey, Cas... —= .....4... 
.. German Nat. Bank, Newton... W. G. Oldfield, Cas..... . Alan L. Reid. 
. First National Bank, W. D. Granger, CRB... 0 Frank Strain. 
Phillipsburg. | I. H. Rogers, 4ss’¢ Cas. W. D. Granger. 
. Sumner Nat. Bank, Wellington. S, W. Spitler, 7......... John G. Woods. 
German National Bank, \{ James Spilman, P....... Henry Feltman. 
Covington. ) Jno. G. Metcalfe, Cas... James Spilman. 
.. Northern B. of Ky., Covington. H. H. Peek, V. P....... D. C. Collins. 
. First National Bank, Ds DD POUR, Bis cccyitive R. H. Taylor. 
Owensboro. } Jos. H. Hickman, V. ?.. J. D. Powers. 
. Second Nat. Bank, Richmond. T. D. Chenault, /....... J. P. Herndon. 


First Nat. Bank, Monroe..... 
* Decease 's 


T. E. Flournoy, Cas..... T. F. Millsaps. 
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, Sault Ste. Marie Nat. Bank, 
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Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of. 
Citizens B. of La., New Orleans. A. A. Lelong, Ac?’g Cas. 


. Mutual National Bank, a os John T. Hardie... 


New Orleans. } Jas. J. Tarleton, Cas.... Jos. Mitchell. 


.. New OrleansN.B.,New Orleans. D, G. Baldwin, Ass’¢ Cas. 


Union Nat. Bank, Brunswick. W. Fisher, Cas H. A. Randall. 


. Messalonskee Nat. Bank, \ Hee os D Emerson, ?... A. P. Benjamin, 


VUakland. {| B.C. ry V. LutherD, Emerson, 
First Nat. Bank, Frederick G. J. Doll, 


. Boston Nat. Bank, Boston D. Bates, aa t Cas 
.. Mass. Nat. Bank, Boston N.G. Chapin, V. ?..... E, Whitney. 
. North Naf. Bank, Boston Rufus S. Frost, V. P.. 
. Brookline Nat. B., Brookline... Geo. H. Worthley, V.P. 
.. Neponset Nat. Bank, Canton.. Chas, Henry French, ?.. Chas. HoweF rench, 
. Fall River Savings Bank, Gn Ee RAMEE, Favcccess 


Fall River. } T. J. Borden, V. P 


. Metacomet Nat. B., Fall River, Frank S. Stevens, V. P.. 
. City National Bank, Henry A. Parmenter, /.. 


Gloucester. {| Wm. H. Jordan, V. ?... H. A. Parmenter. 


. City Nat. Bank, Holyoke...... Timothy Merrick, P C. B. Prescott. 
. Pacific Nat. Bank, Nantucket... Edward W. Perry, V. + / ; 
. Berkshire National Bank, Wm. H. Gaylord, 7..... James Hunter. 


North Adams. } W. W. Butler, Cas 
Southbridge N. B., Southbridge. C. B. Wetherby, A. Cas. 


. Machinists National Bank, Wm. C, Davenport, P... Edward King. 


Taunton. John H. Dalglish, Cas.. Wm.C. Davenport. 
. First Nat. Bank, Allegan... . Ira Chichester, Vv. P 


.. Big Rapids N. B. , Big Rapids. M. Brown, V’. P ; 
. Farmers Nat. B., Constantine. . Giles B. Markham, V. ?. H. E. Moore. 
. First National Bank, ( J. W. Simons, P Geo. I. Crossett. 


Constantine. ) J. Mark Harvey, V. P... J. W. Simons. 


.. First Nat. Bank, Corunna. ... A. T. Nichols, J. D. Leland. 
. First Nat. Bank, Decatur A. H. Huyck, Cas P, W. Van Duzer. 


S. S. Wilhelm, P 


. East Saginaw Nat. Bank, Edwin Eddy, 


East Saginaw. | wm. T. Wickware, Cas. S. S. Wilhelm. 


.. First Nat. B., Iron Mountain... Oliver Evans, C H. E. Pearse. 

.. Kalamazoo N. B., Kalamazoo. Sebring, A. Cas.. 

.. First Nat. Bank, Mason Allen Rowe, V. P _,. H. P. Henderson. 
. Citizens National Bank, Orlando F. Ya P... J. B. Millard. 


Niles.) A. G. Gage, ’. P Orlando F. Barnes. 

T. W. dick. P James H, Easton. 
. T. W. Burdick. 

Sault Ste. Mane. | ( “T. Bailey, Asst Cas.. W. B. Cady. 


.. First Nat. Bank, St. Ignace.... Wm. Saulson, 
. First National Bank, re ee Bixby, / 


South Haven. } Eugene A.Hartman,/4.C. F. G. Dewey. 


’ Anoka Nat. Bank, Anoka O. S. Miller, Ass’¢ Cas... 
. First National Bank, 


Glencoe. } A. H. Reed, V. 


. Citizens National Bank, ) Lester Patterson, lV’. P.. 


Mankato. 1 H. E. Swan, Ass't Cas.. 


. German-Amer. B., Minneapolis. Geo. Huhn, P E. Eichhorn.. 
,; SF 8 | 
. Nicollet National Bank, H. W. Brown, J 


Jno. De Laittre. 


Minneapolis. H. M. Knapp, Cas 


. B. of Holly Springs, Holly Sp’s. Jas. T. Fant, P ; ’ 
. Meridian Nat. Bank, Meridian. G. Q. Hall, V. P........ E. Watkins. 


Henry Lepp, V. P 

Chas. Beisbarth,2nd V. P. 

Metford S. Coxwell, Cas. Henry Lepp. 
Calvin Tilton. 


Peoples Bank, 
De Soto. 


. First National Bank, ; John F. Robertson, Cas. E. O. Sayle. 


Grant City. / © H. Lingenfeller, A. C. 


.. First Nat. Bank, Jefferson City. W. C. Young, P 
.. Midland N. B., Kansas City... C. E. Barnhart, avd A.C. 
. Nat. B. of Com., Kansas City.. W. A. Rule, 2nd A. Cas. 
. Mercantile N. B., Louisiana... John A. Mackey, V. P... W. G, Douglas. 











Bank and Place, 

Mo..... First Nat. Bank, Milan........ 
«» .. Merchants Nat. B., St. Louis... 
Mont . First Nat. Bank, Anaconda.... 
NEB.... First Nat. Bank, Albion....... 
» _., Central National Bank, \ 


David City. dv 


w  .. First National Bank, 


ae. Exeter, 
w ,. First Nat. Bank, Greenwood... 
w .. Jones Nat. Bank, Seward...... 
N. H.... Mecharics Nat. Bank, Concord, 
« .. Derry Nat. Bank, Derry....... 
« ,, Wilton Sav. Bank, Wilton..... 


N. J.... First Nat. Bank, Asbury Park.. 
w .. Nat, State Bank, Elizabeth.... 
w .. Farmers Nat. Bank, Mt. Holly. 
»  .. National State Bank, 

Newark. | 

. Second National Bank, 

. Newark. 
Sod Mechanics Nat. Bank, Trenton. 

N.Y. .. Adams National Bank, 


= 
. 


Adams. 
» ,,. Farmers National Bank, 

. Amsterdam. 
os Merch, Nat. B., Binghamton.. 
«. Nat. B. of Castleton, Castleton. 
.. Catskill Nat. Bank, Catskill... 

. Nat. Central B., Cherry Valley. 


First National Bank, 
Cortland. 


. Nat. B.of Granville, Granville. . 
.. First Nat. Bank, Greenwich.... 
. Nat. Union Bank, Kinderhook. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Jamestown. 
. Millerton Nat. Bank, 
Millerton. ) 
«  ,, Citizens National Bank, 
Saratoga Springs. 
«  .,. First Nat. Bank, Sing Sing.... 
« ., Bank of Worcester, ( 
Worcester. } 
N. C.... First Nat. Bank, Charlotte... .. 
-w«  ,, First Nat. Bank, Durham...... 
OHIO.,. Second Nat. Bank, Akron...... 
-«  ,. First Nat. Bank, Bellaire...... 
» ., Central National Bank, " 
Cambridge. } 


2 e* & ®& & 


® ee & f& 


—_ 
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Elected. ln place of. 
W. McCullough, P...... A. Payne. 
D. Ranken , Act'g eae Ga <> Secor wee 
Marcus Daby, et ae é See we 


Morris J. Jones, V. ?... Geo. R. Colton. 
Geo. R. Colton, Cas.... M. Gould. 

w. F. Downing, 4. COG; - «© cccccdcs 
Be ies CS Seetecadeed * °° whhaead . 


,. ¥, Dimick, ree C. S. Cleaveland. 
D. M. Quackenbush, mute | * eedupede 

S. C. Burlingim, V. P... Joel Tishen. 
Edgar H. Woodman, P. B. A. Kimball. 
Nathan B, Prescott, V. PF. ww ce esee 
Geo. E. Bales, 7reas... Moses Clark. 
Oliver H. Brown, V. P.. J. A. Wainwright. 


John Kean, Jr., P....... John Kean. 
Alfred L. Black, ?...... J. L. N. Strattan. 
jena FP. Tame, P.ccccces Theo. Machnet., | 
James F. Bless, V. P.... John P. Jube. 
James D. Orton, ?...... John H. Kase. 
E. D. Farnsworth, Cas.. James D. Orton. 
A. G.. Ricmeg, Oe Pes cccs John S. Chambers. 
Ca ee ‘Bes ceccece W. A. Waite. 

I. P. Woodell, V. P..... C. D. Potter. 

y J. B. Voorhees, P.....00  — sevccee: 

+ John McFarlan, V. P.... J. E. Voorhees. 

. Clinton Ross, pete Cas. sseneeus 
N.A. Schermerhorn, V.P. Wm. C. Herrick. 
P. Gardner Coffin, ‘A. Gs *'- gteabete 

i ae a Se Whdcans.  . so ¢anece 

EB. Keator, P&P... .cccocccs Samuel Keator. 
F, H. Wickwire, V. P... R. B. Smith. 

FF A eee E. Keator. 

F, W. Hewitt, Ass’¢ Cas. W. H. Brownell. 
Bis. We es Pe keeseanses Horton Cottrell. 
eh 3. .%. , A errr 
Wren, Cee, F. Pesce. aeanenes 

E. H. Thompson, ?..... Geo. S. Frink. 

Be S. Mester, Caiicccccce E. H. Thompson. 
John Foley, ?.......... D. A. Bullard. 


Chas. D. Thurber, Cas.. L. A. Sharp. 
Aaron L. Young, V. ?.. M. L. Cobb. 

Be oe Alt F. Pecccccs E, R. Thurber. 
Geo. B. Crippen, Cas.... J. B. Holmes. 

* Fe eee R. Y. McAden.* 
W. W. Fuller, V. P..... C. S. Bryan. 

W. A, FPO, SAGO CH. li viccece 

Jon, TF. Eee OE CR, ln wetwnce 
W.S. McCartney, Cas... Jno. C. Beckett. 
Roger Kirkpatrick, 4. C. W. S. McCartney. 


-«# ,, Centreville N. B, of Thurman, | 
Commie” i SP: Was Fe Peiccass S. G. Keller. 
# .. Market Nat. Bank, Cincinnati... Louis Voight, V. ?..... F. A. Grever. 
w .,, Euclid Ave. N. B., Cleveland. . Richard M. ke © oe 
# - ., Amer. Nat. Bank, Findlay..... Wee Je Sent es GR.  : iwdcieccs 
»  .. First Nat. Bank, Fremont..... F. J. Giebel, Ass’t Cas... ==... eee 
” . First Nat. Bank, Middletown... C. B. Johnston, V, P.... T. Marston. 
«- ., First Nat. Bank, Smithfield.... John Galbraith, V. P.... H. S. Black. 
« ,,. First N. B., Upper Sandusky... John D. Sears, V. P..... =... ee ee 
# ,., Champaign Nat. Bank Urbana. FO Ns. Fs inc cescness P. B. Ross. 
#  ., Clinton County Nat. Bank, ao ra ees Be, G,. «ss wn. 0a0see 
Wilmington. cS. 5: Cement, ere Cae. lt scene ‘ 
-w ,, Citizens Nat. Bank, Xenia..... H. H. Eavey, V. P.. ... G. M. Peters. 
ORE.... First Nat. Bank, Arlington.... W. E. Fowler, Cas. .... H. C. Wortman. 
PENN... Lehigh Valley N. B.,Bethlehem. T. M. Dodson, V. P..... Ss... . ss é< 








* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. 


... First Nat. Bank, Bloomsburg. . 
. First National Bank, 


Carbondale ; 


( 
{ 
. Nat. Bank of Catasauqua, 


Catasauqua. 


.. First Nat. Bank, Clarion 

.. First Nat. Bank, Glen Rock.... 

.. First Nat. Bank, Greensburgh. 

.. Merch.&Farm.N.B,Greensb’gh. 

.. First Nat. Bank, Hazleton 

.. Lancaster Co. N. B.,Lancaster.. 
. First National Bank, 


Lehighton. 


. First Nat. Bank, Lock Haven.. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Marietta 
. Farm. & Mechanics Nat. B., 


Mercer. 


.. Commercial Nat. Bank, Phila.. 
. Independence National are 


Philadelphia. 


.. Manufacturers Nat. B., Phila.. 
. Farm. & Merchants Nat. B., 


Phoenixville. | 


. Mechanics National Bank, ; 


Pittsburgh. } 


.. First Nat. Bank, Pittsburgh.... 
.. Pittsburgh N. B. of Commerce. 
.. Farm.&DroversN.B,Waynesb’g D. W, Braden, V.P 
.. First Nat. Bank, Wilkes Barre. W. S. McLean, P E. C. Wadhams.* 
.. First Nat. Bank, York 
.. York Co. Nat. Bank, York.... 
.. York Nat. Bank, York 
... Central Nat. Bank, Columbia 
. First National Bank, 


Fayetteville. 


.. Gainesville N. B., Gainesville. . 
. Bank of Henry, 


Paris. 


. Fayette Co, Bank, Somerville. . 


. Belton Nat. Bank, Belton 
. Colorado National Bank, 


Colorado. 


. City National Bank, Dallas.... 
Nat. B. of Texas, Galveston... 


. Greenville National Bank, 


Greenville. 


. First National Bank, 


Honey Grove. 


. Commercial National Bank, 


Houston. 


Lampasas. 


. First Nat. Bank, Texarkana... 


Texarkana N. B., Texarkana... 


_. Citizens National Bank, 


f 
Waxahachie. } 
. Merchants N. B., Clarksburg... 
. First National Bank, 
Baraboo. i 


Elected. ln place of 


I. W. McKelvy, P ; 

Wm. W. Bronson, ?.... Horatio S. Pierce* 
Edward Clarkson, V. P. Wm. W. Bronson, 
Melchior H. Horn, Fics 

Frank M. Horn, Cas..... Melchior H. Horn, 
Jacob Black, Ass’¢ Cas... Jacob Black, Jr. 
John F. Beck, V. P Eli R. Miller. 

J. R. Eisaman, Cas 

John D. Miller, P 

David Clark, V. 


R. F. Hofford, P 
Dennis among V. P... R. F. Hofford. 
F. S. Johnson 
Thos. E. Gra . E. E. Lindemuth. 
Geo. W. Wright, V. P.. Levi Morrison. 
Henry Robinson, Cas... John Robinson. 
Alfred English, V. P.... DanielHaddock, Jr, 
R, L. Austin, P Chas. Lennig. 
G. W. Blabon, V. P..... J. C. S. Davis. 
Theo. E. Wiedersheim, Cc. R. L. Austin. 
W. H. Heisler, V. ?... 

+f ohn Detwiler. 


J. T. F. Hunter. 
Wm. Carr. 
Samuel C. Applegate, C, Geo. J. Gorman. 
Jno. H. McKelvy, V. ?.. 
Chas. Lockhart, V. P.. 


John J. Frick, Cas » ee Bastress. 
James A. Dale, V. P. 
Wm. H, Griffith, Cas.. 

eS J 


. W..H. Gibbs, 


Geo. P. Edwards, A. Cas. 
A. B. Lamb, ? S. A. Champion, 


A. B. Mitchum, Cas : 

H. C. Moorman, V. ?.. D. Z. Morrison. 
Walter A. Davis, A. Cas. 

J. Z. Miiler, P 4: Z. Miller, Sr. 
R.L. Ball, P . W. Dunn. 
Jacob B. Slaughter, oF. Wim. Martin. 

E. H. Cooke, Ass’t¢ Cas. 

he # Tregevant, V. P.. J.G. Tregevant, Jr, 
W. L. Moody, Jr., Cas.. J. P. Alvey. 

J. W. Raiaay, £. ..cc.- Se 

Robt. Sayle, V. P 

C. B. Jones, Asst Cas.. 

W. Underwood, P C.W. T. Weldon, 
B. O. Walcott, V. ?... W, Underwood. 


J. M. Malone, P.. 

J. M. Moore, V. 

E. J. Marshall, Ass't Cas. Seldon Duncan. 
oe Deutschman, V. FP... J. H. Smelson. 
S. G. Bayne, V. P 

D, Be RBG Ls on000 

J. W. Ferries, V. P.. 

John Irwin, V. P....... 7 

Carlos Bacon, V. P..... Frank T. Brewster. 
Chas. A. Dyke, . A, Cas. 


. LumbermensN.B,ChippewaF'ls S. B. Nimmons, 4. Cas. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of, 
Wis.. .. Union Nat. Bank, Oshkosh.... Morris Jones, Cas,...... R. C. Russell. 
« .. Falls Bank, Sheboygan Falls... Abner O. Heald, Cas... Walter C. Bode.* 
Ont. .. Canadian B. of Com., Belleville. C. M. Stork, Mg’r..... R. Thomson. 
» .. Traders B. of Canada, Watford. J. A. Belt, ok cones  ebpenead 
» .. Dominion Bank, Whitby beccee W. E. Carswell M'g’r.. H. B. Taylor. 





NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 674.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
ALA.... Bessemer....... Bank of Bessemer....... National Bank of the Republic. 
$50,000 Chollet Berney, ?. Thos. J. Cornwell, Cas. 
Wm. Berney, V. ?. 
e .. Florence ...... Paret HGGIORGS BERR. cicce §=—=—_ij |. ogetpawiecs 
$50,000 R. L. Bliss, P. N. C. Elting, Cas. 
» .. Guntersville.... Bank of Guntersville.... $= = *  cccccccccess 
$30,000 a sag G. Henry, P.W.M. Cantrell, Cas. 
r. L. D. Lusk, V. P. 
« .. Huntsville. . .. Huntsville B. & T. Co.. Chemical National Bank, 
$25,000 Norman C, Raff, P. Wm. K. P. Wilson, Cas. 
Co... .. Breckenridge... Exchange Bank......... Kountze Bros. 
(Engle Bros.) 
6 oe BE Feces B. of Eastern Colorado. . National Bank of the Republic, 
$30,000 Thos. M. Dickey, P. Thos. M. Dickey, Cas. 
S .. Semmest..... sone ME TGs kbnedeicn>. (+i..* «eee 
$25,000 Ed. W. Madden, ?. Fred. W. Comstock, Cas. 
i: go Piniteces American Savings Bank.. Seaboard National Bank. 
$25,000 wae: ag P. Wm. H. Robinson, Cas. 
. D. Clark, V. P. 
Dak.... Bradley........ Bank of ‘Bradley.. ene dneennnes 
$9,000 Hugh M. Mathewson, P. James W. Mathewson, Cas. 
« .. Towner City... Bank of Towner........ National Bank of the Republic. . 
E. Ashley Mears, /. Frank L. Bacon, Cas. 
. . Warner........ Bank of Warner........ 
$25,000 F, H, Hagerty, /. Frank Payne, Cas. 
Wm.H, Paulhamus, V.?. 
PEA... AROORE. . 00000 DO céscoee: =. .. : enaipeewcnnns 
A. A. Parker, 7. J. C. Pace, Cas. 
Ga..... Fort Valley..... Exchange Bank......... Chemical National Bank. 
18,000 Chas, G. Gray, ?. Albert D. Skellie, Cas. 
—_—, oe Bank of Quitman........ Fourth National Bank. 


$55,000 E. P. S. Denmark, ?. E. A. Groover, Cas. 
J. H. McCall, V. P. 
SS ee ee ee 
; $25,000 A. H., Sielschott, ?. a L. Mathews, Cas. 
. F. Sielschott, Ass’t Cas, 


a. ss Wr Ca GE Giasee: 6: = 4 5 neeiewadees- 
$30,000 " Chas. E. Clark, Cas. 
fowa .. Bentonsport.... Julius Greef............. National Bank of the Republic. 
35,000 
gp RRB c cnda cies Exchange Bank.. peekacwets 
Chas, Van Gorder, P.J.W. Gray, C 
« .. Fort Madison .. First National Bank..... Central National Bank. 


$100,000 Joseph B. Morrison, P. W. H. Miller, Cas. 
Jos. A. Smith, V. P. J. W. Albright, Ass't Cas. 
*  . Missouri Valley. Valley Bank............. Kountze Bros, 
$75,000 M. Holbrook, P. M. W. Coolbaugh, Cas. 
W. J. Burke, Ass’t Cas. 


* Deceased. 
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State. Place and Capita?. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y.Correspondent., 


IOWA... wipease's 46% Oto Exchanve Bank 
(John R. Welch & Co.) 
« .. West Liberty... Peoples State Rank Gilman, Son & Co. 
$50,000 John Lewis, ?. Howell Hise, Cas. 
Thos. Birkett, V. ?. 
. Goodland...... State Bank of Goodland. Chemical National Bank. 
$50,000 C. H. Barlow, P. S. T. Barlow, Cas. 
J. E. Rule, V. P. 
. Kansas City.... Exchange Bank...... United States National Bank, 
$50, 000 Isaac D. Wilson, P. Alonzo W. Little, Cas 
Chas. Lovelace, V. P. E..B. Jennings, Ass’t Cas. 
- La Crosse First National Bank Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 +B. F. Coughenour, /. Jno. M. Stauffer, Cas. 
E. S. Chenoweth, V. P. 
. Wichita Amer. Banking & Tr. Co. 
James R. Shields, P. W. C. Shields, Treas. 
J. W. Lawson, V. ?. Henry F. Evans, Sec. 
Ky..... Flemingsburgh. Deposit B yg rc Imp. & Traders National Bank. 
$100,000 E. E. Pearce, ?. Thos. S. Andrews, Cas. 
W. S. Fant, V. P; 
Farmers Tobacco Bank. Latham, Alexander & Co, 
Phipps, ?. C. E. Rice, Cas. 
N. J. ‘Paschall, Vo fs 
La..... New Orleans... American National Bank. American Exchange Nat. Bank, 
200,000 H. Gardes, P. W. W. Girault, Cas. 
MASS... Merchants Nat. Bank... 
James R. Simpson, P. Denman Blanchard, Cas. 
W. E. Parker, V. P. 
MIcH... Belding Belding Savings Bank... Chase National Bank, 
David E. Wilson, ?. Chas. E, Hills, Cas. 
Frank R. Chase, V. P. 
. Ironwood First National Bank American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
Solomon S. Curry, ?. Edward D. Nelson, Cas. 
John A. McLeod, V. 
MINN... Pipe Stone First National Bank 
$50,000 Chas. Mylius, ?. Henry E. Briggs, Cas. 
« .. Wheaton Bank of Wheaton..... Chatham National Bank. 
David Burton, P. Andrew Peterson, Cas. 
O. R. Lippill, V. P. 
Comstock Banking Co . 
Ichabod Comstock, ?. Chas. B. Comstock, Cas. 
L. L. Comstock, Ass’t Cas. 
Hunnewell Rank Chase National Bank. 
. Wm. F. Blackburn, Cas. 
John Bohrer, V.?. Ed. L. Blackburn, Ass’¢ Cas. 
. Lee’s Summit.. Farmers Bank National Bank of the Republic. 
26,000 John C, Jones, P. W. B. George, Cas. 
R. G. Wilson, Jr., V. P. C. C. Chandler, Asst Cas. 
Farm, & Merchants Bank. Bank of North America. 
Jos. Combs, ?. J. H. Wilkerson, Cas. 
G. W. Stephens, Jr. Ass’¢ Cas. 
- Springfield Springfield Savings Bank. National Bank of Commerce. 
$50,000 Alfred H. Rogers, /. Archibald F, Ingram, 7¥eas. 
John R, Ferguson, V. P. 
NEB. . . Alliance American Bank Chemical National Bank, 
O. M. Carter, ?. R. M. Hampton, Cas. 
C. S. Montgomery, V of 
NEV... Henderson B’k’g. Co.... Eugene Kelly & Co. 
$50,000 ee Henderson, P. John Henderson, Cas. 
. O. Henderson, V. P. 
| Park Bank National Park Bank. 
Grange Sard, ?. Edwin A. Griffin, Cas. 
R. C. C, Pruyn, zst V. P. 
Jas. D. Wasson, 2d V. P. 
Wallabout Bank National Shoe and Leather Bank. 
Isidore M. Bon, ?. Chas. A. Sackett, Cas, 
Edwin Ludlam, V. P. 
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State. Place and Cafpitad. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
ORE.... re - Independence Nat. Bank, —=—_—e_nneecccccces 
$50 H. Hirschberg, P. W. P. Connaway, Cas. 
PENN... Mount Games. First eee x CG Secs ase oy se ea 
$50,000 » hoe Bee, FF. Watkins, Cas. 
S. C.... Charleston..... Palmetto Dime Sav. Ins. Mercantile National Bank, 
$25,coo Wm. A. Courtenay, ?. John J. Sullivan, Cas. 
Samuel H. Wilson, V. P. 
TENN .. Chattanooga... The Trust & Banking Co. Merchants Exchange Nat. Bank. 
$20,000 Chas. C. Righter, ?. John R. Wallace, Cas. 
C. E. James, V. P. 
H,. Rond, V. P. 
« .. Goodlettsville... Bank of Goodlettsville... $= = =§«- -— caneeecccees 
$10,000 J. OQ. Bass, P. Benj. F. Myers, Cas. 
R. A. Cartwright, V. P. Wm. Vess, Ass’t Cas. 
. ee .- Peoples ager Bank. eevaeke ee 
ae P. Henry B. Gilmore, Cas. 
Levi ‘S Wood, V. P. 
s . Newport...... . Newport me catakehens Chase National Bank. 
$25,000 . D, Jones, P. S. A. Burnett, Cas. 
W. J. Ro acing VY. £. 
Texas,. Ballinger....... Runnells Co. Bank...... Hanover National Bank. 
50,000 (David P. Gay & Co.) Albert S. Reed, Cas. 
Fy . Clarksville...... First National Bank..... Seaboard National Bank. 
$50,000 A. P. Dick, P. J. T. McDonald, Cas. 
Geo. C. Baker, V. P.R. M. Walker, Ass’t Cas. 
a . Weatherford... Merchants & Farm. N. a Pare 
$100,000 W. H. Eddleman, ?. 
Wekesee Hyde Park..... Lamoille Co. Sav. Bk & Tr. Co... eee eeeeee 
$25,000 Carroll S. Page, ?. Clarence A. Knight, 7reas. 
H. M. McFarland, V. P. 
WasH. Sehome........ eet 3 Bay Nat. B’ re ee 
60,000 . M. Wade, P?. James W. Morgan, Cas. 
MAN’BA, Brandon....... Commer. 8. Sa +jé§§. ‘eeenesdcecane 


> h..£.£%— 
_ —_— 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Continued from February No., page 639.) 


ALA.... Bessemer....... Berney Bros., succeeded by Bank of Bessemer, same corre- 
spondents, 
” . Sheffield..4.... Bank of Sheffield has retired from business. 
CoL.... Kit Carson.... Bank of Kit Carson has removed to Seibert, and changed its 
title to Bank of Seibert. 
Oop Ess axiee Bank of La Junta and Bank of Commerce have been suc- 
ceeded by Bank of Eastern Colorado. 
. » PUB ces csc South Pueblo National Bank has changed its title to Central 
National Bank. 
_ Quitman....... Clayton, Groover & Co. has been succeeded by Bank of 
Quitman. 
ILL..... Beardstown.... Cass County Bank, now First State Bank, same officers. 
” « WESTER. ccc cccs Clark & Richardson, now Clark, Hawley & Co. 
Iowa... Bentonsport. .. Greef, Pergrin & Greef has been succeeded by Julius Greef, 
| same correspondents. 
“ « SEE. oes vec Farmers Bank, succeeded by First National Bank, same cor- 
respondents. 
“ oa Bank of Exeter has assigned and been succeeded by the 





Exchange Bank. 


. Fort Madison.. Bank of Fort Madison has been succeeded by First National 


Bank. 
. Iowa City. .... Iowa City National Bank will shortly go into voluntary 

liquidation, and be succeeded by the lowa State Bank. 
Missouri Valley. Marcellus Holbrook, succeeded by Valley Bank, same corre- 
spondents, 
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Pomeroy Pomeroy Exchange Bank (Brownell & Horton), now Horton 
Co., proprietors. 
. Waucoma. .... Bank of Waucoma (S. B. Zeigler & Co.), now W. H. Stone, 
proprietor, 
Ww Waukon Bank has changed its title, and is now The Old 
Waukon Bank, same officers. 
West Liberty.. Peoples Bank has been succeeded by the Peoples State Bank, 


... Appomattox. .. Peoples Bank has closed. 
. Goodland Kansas Banking Co. has been succeeded by State Bank of 
Goodland, same correspondents. 
.. Manhattan Blue Valley Bank «W. P. Higinbotham) has assigned. 
. Moline Moline Bank (Downing, Hanson & Co.), now W. H. Down- 
ing, proprietor, same correspondents. | 
Wilson, Weaver & Co. have gone into voluntary liquidation 
...- Bank of Spivey has gone out of business. 
State Bank of Voltaire has changed its location to Brewster 
same title, officers and correspondents. 
Fleming County’ National Bank has gone into voluntary 
liquidation, succeeded by Deposit Bank of Pearce, Fant 
& Co., same correspondents. 
Bank of Evart reported closed. 
. Ironwood . .... Bank of Ironwood (O. E. Karste), now Fr. Karste, Son & 
Co., proprietors. 
Duluth........ Hall Bros. & Co., succeeded by Hall & Co. 
Kansas City... Ross & Bergen have been succeeded by Jno. J. Ross. 
. Linneus........ Combs & Wilkerson, succeeded by Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, same correspondents. 
.. Anaconda. .... Hoge, Daly & Co. is now the First National Bank. 
Clarkson:. .... Clarkson State Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
.. Kearney John F. Burt & Co. are now located at Crete. 
. North Platte... Central Nebraska Loan & Trust Co. is closing up its busi- 


ness. 
J. Henderson has been succeeded by the Henderson Banking 
Co., same correspondents. 
Linn County Bank (Cowan, Ralston & Co.,) now Cowan, 
Ralston & Chamberlain, proprietors. 
Pendleton National Bank has gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion. 
Banking House of M. Burr Casselberry & Co, have retired 
from business. 
Memphis Memphis City Fire & Gen’] Insurance Co., now Memphis 
City Bank, same officers and correspondents. 
Clarksville Citizens Bank has been succeeded by the First National Bank. 
. Cleburne Bank of Cleburne (Heard, Allen & Floore), now Heard, 
Moss & Floore, proprietors. 
. Seymour J. C. Ziegler has retired from the banking business. 
Liberty Bank of Bedford reported assigned. 
. Morden Dunsford & Co. have been succeeded by the Commercial 
Bank of Manitoba. 
. Shelbourne .... Halifax Banking Co. has closed. 





_— = = 
i id 


UNION SQUARE BANK—Capital paid in, $200,000; Surplus, $25,000.—This 
bank will open on Monday, March 4, with the following officers and directors: 
Frederick Wagner, president; Dr. Joseph Wiener, Ist vice-president; John J. 
Gibbons, 2d vice-president; Adam Fahs, cashier; Jacob W. Scheu, assistant cashier. 
Directors : Edward Uhl, Philip Henry Dugro, Joseph Wiener, George A. Steinway, 
Adam Weber, Jacob Ottmann, John G. Grissler, Henry Iden, Paul Loeser, Fred- 
erick Wagner, Henry Herrmann, Herman Wunderlich, Paul Goepel, John Reilly, 
John J. Gibbons, Samuel D. Folsom, Charles Steckler, Henry Bischoff, Jr., Marvin 
S. Buttles, Charles Goeller, Louis C. Raegener, George H. Stonebridge, Jr., 
E. J. H. Tamsen, and Wendolin J. Nauss. 
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3970 First National Bank........... B. F. Coughenour, 
La Crosse, Kan. John M. Stauffer, $50,000 
3971 First National Os. savegudys Solomon S. Curry, 
Ironwood, Mich. Edward D. Nelson, 50,000 
3972 ~First National Bank.,......... J. S. Cooper, 
Independence, Ore. W.H. Hawley, 50,000 
3073 First National Bank........... A. P. Dick, 
Clarksville, Texas. J.T. McDonald, 50,000 
39074 First National Bank........... Joseph B. Morrison, 
Fort Madison, [owa. W. H. Miller, 100,000 
39075 Merchants & Farm. Nat. Bank. W. H. Eddleman, 
Weatherford, Texas. 100,000 
3976 Bellingham Bay National Bank. F. M. Wade, 
Sehome, Wash. James W. Morgan, 60,000 
3977 Merchants National Bank...... James R. Simpson, 
Lawrence, Mass. Denman Blanchard, 100,000 
3978 American National Bank...... H. Gardes, 
| New Orleans, La. W. W. Girault, 200,060 
39079 Independence National Bank.. H. Hirschberg, 
Independence, Ore. W. P. Connaway, 50,000 
3980 First National Bank........... E. C. Tier, 
Mount Carmel, Pa. M. K. Watkins, 50,000 
3981 First National Bank........... R. L. Bliss, 
Florence, Ala. N.C. Elting, 50,000 
3982 First National ee .... Chas. Mylius, 
Pipe Stone, Minn. Henry E. Briggs, 50,000 
TER iE, SN SEI 
DEATHS. 


BopE.—On January 21, WALTER C. Bong, Cashier of Falls Bank, Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis. 

BRADFORD.—On January 29, aged eighty-one years, JAMES Dediiiede of the 
firm of Bradford & Son, Greenville, Ill. 

BreEcK.—On February 9, aged fifty-eight years, EDWARD C. BRECK, Assistant 
Cashier of Commercial Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

CHASE.—On January 25, aged sixty-nine years, HIRAM W. CHASE, President of 
La Fayette Savings Bank, La Fayette, Ind. 

HEGGELUND.—On February 26, O. HEGGELUND, President of the Second 
National Bank, McPherson, Kan. 

McADEN.—On January 24, aged fifty-six years, Rutus Y. MCADEN, President 
of First National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

MESSER.—On February 4, aged eighty-nine years, FREDERICK G. MESSER, late 
President of National Traders Bank, Portland, Me. 

PAXTON —On February 1, aged seventy-two years, CHARLES R. PAXTON, 
President of First National Bank, Bloomsburg, Penn. 

PIERCE.—On January 30, aged seventy-three years, HoraTio S. PIERCE, Presi- 
dent of First National Bank, Carbondale, Pa. 

SpriGG.—On February 4, aged seventy-two years, GEORGE H. SPRIGG, Cashier 
of.York National Bank, York, Penn. 

WADHAMS.—On January 18, aged sixty-four years, ELIJAH CATLIN WADHAMS, 
President of First National Bank, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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